THEIR BAPTISM 
A MASQUE OF EARTH, WATER, FIRE AND THE AIR 


SCENE.—The top of a hill, Over a crumbling parapet, nothing 
ts seen but the enormous sky. Right and left, cypresses. Centre, 
three steps mounting to a heavy pedestal, on which stands an urn. 
When the curtain rises, it is extremely dark. All the light comes 
from the sky, where, under stormy clouds, there are a few streaks 
livid at the horizon. The urn and the cypresses are mere silhouettes 
against this. You cannot at first see that in the pedestal is a lion’s 
face aperture ; in front and beneath it, a fountain-basin. 

NOTE.—The urn must be removable. A little jet of water, like 
the sturdy Roman fountains, should be able to play from the pedestal, 
and run from the lion’s face into the basin. Behind, there is a narrow 
platform, such that when a seat is placed upon it, the feet of anyone 
sitting there would be on the level of the top of the pedestal. 

The Curtain rises. 

A dull and fatigued music. 

Enter VIATOR at the back (right), middle-aged, but sturdy. 
Sunburnt ; thick hair; dark traveller's cloak almost completely 
covering him. Sandals ; nohat. He halts, looks round, and gradually 
comes down to front (left). 

ViaTOR: I am too tired. I can’t go any further. What is 
this place? The top of the hill, at any rate. Ah, 
what a climb! No water anywhere; and the 
dust beneath the cypress-trees suffocated me. 
How black those trees are! A stifling dark; 
no air; and the dead dust rising as one trod. 
(He sits down, exhausted, on the lowest step.) What 
can this place be? Was thisa fountain? Dried, 
anyhow, and choked with too much dust. Yes, 
it was a fountain. It must have played once. 
How strange, a source upon a hill-top! Then 
this must have been a garden. Doubtless the 
source dried up, and they came here no more. 
(He stands up.) That is surely a funeral urn. 
Whose can it be? (He feels the base of the urn.) 
There was an inscription here: a name? Too 
dark to read it ; and anyhow, worn away. Not 
even a name, now; not so much as a name. 
Just Man who is dead—Humanity in ashes. (He 
picks up a small earthenware lamp, that had fallen 
into the basin.) And this was a little lamp! It 
must have twinkled before the urn. No wick, 
now, and no oil. There you are! A desert land, 
where no water is nor way; a land of darkness, 
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of thick darkness, like the shadow of death, 
where the very light is as darkness, and no breath 
from God to brood upon its chaos. 

Three men enter (R.), hooded and cloaked like friars. The first 
is very o]d, but strong. One of the others carries a very tall, plain, 
wooden Cross. 

MEN : Memento, homo, quia pulvis es, et in pulverem 
reverteris ! 

VIATOR : (To himself.) Remember that I am dust, and that to 
dust I go? Why remind me? Am I likely to 
forget it? Who are they? Brothers of Mercy ? 
What are they doing up here? Perhaps they 
still use it as a cemetery. (He had sat down 
again, but now stands up respectfully.) 

SENEX : (He sees VIATOR, and bows. All through, he speaks 
very gravely and with authority, but with much 
gentleness and affection.) You were resting, sir? 

VIATOR: I was trying to. I have lost my way. I climbed 
this hill to see if the view would show me any- 
thing ; but it seems to be the end of everything, 
and neither this urn, nor your chant, deny it. 

SENEX : We came on a task, as we hope, of mercy, and our 
chant encourages us. Dust to the dust! We 
heard of this poor urn. Who knows whose dust 
it holds? Pagan dust, maybe; but even so, 
let us place its weariness to sleep in the earth’s 
reverent breast, until—well, God knows that. 

VIATOR: How can you say such things? You know that the 
ashes feel nothing, not even weariness. Nor is 
earth reverent. These are threadbare fancies. 

SENEX : Well, never mind. We who live, are weary ; at least 
it is our hope, selfish, perhaps, that God will give 
us rest if we treat with respect and love what once 
was the weary body of a man. (He mounts the 
steps and tries to lift the urn.) 

SENEX : It is too heavy. I cannot lift the load of all humanity. 

VIATOR: Let me help you. (He mounts one step.) 

SENEX : Thank you, dear son. You are tired, but you will 
help my weakness. Already this urn, that you 
would place in my hands, seems to become that 
cup of water which, given in His name, goes not 


unrewarded. 
VIATOR: Whose name? 
SENEX : Surely you remember ? 


ViaATOR: Perhaps. Let me give it, at least, in the name of that 
humanity which is yours and mine. 

SENEX : And Christ’s ! 

VIATOR : Well, in any name you will. 
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(At once an all-but inaudible running music begins to pass across 


the scene. 


VIATOR heaves the urn off the pedestal. They place it 


on the ground behind the steps. The Cross-bearer then fixes his 
CROSS in a socket quite at the back of the stage (C.), where it remains 
silhouetted for the rest of the play.) 


SENEX : 


VIATOR : 


SENEX : 


VIATOR : 


SENEX : 


SENEX : 


SENEX : 


MEN: 


SENEX : 


MEN : 


VIATOR : 


SENEX : 


VIATOR : 


SENEX : 


(Standing back to look at the CROSS.) Resurrecturis ! 
To them that shall arise ! 

You are sure of that? 

Lo, I make all things new. New birth, new Life. 

You never could make me new. I am not sure that 
I so much as want renewal. You should have 
left the urn. My heart was in it. 

Into the dried bones, into the deadened dust, God’s 
breath, if but it be desired, puts a new life. My 
son, you have been kind to me. I desire for you 
God’s Spirit. Can you not hear, even now, the 
rustle of a water in these woods, and a tiny whisper 
in the cypress-trees ? 

(VIATOR looks apprehensively towards the woods.) 

Kneel near me, at least, while I say the De Profundis 
for all souls. (SENEX kneels on the second step 
(R.), and VIATOR on the lowest step (L.) 

Out of the depths do I call to Thee, O Lord! 

Lord, hear my voice ! 

O let Thine ears be attentive 
To the voice of my supplication ! 

If Thou, Lord, wilt be extreme to mark what is done 
amiss, Lord, who shall endure it? (VJATOR 
bows, face in hands.) 

But with Thee there is merciful forgiveness, 

And because of Thy Law I have waited for Thee, 
O Lord. 
(Raising his head.) My soul relieth on His word, 
My soul hopeth in the Lord. 
(Looking towards him.) Yea, with the Lord there is 
mercy, 
And with Him, plentiful redemption. 
(Standing up, half incredulous, yet ecstatic.) And He 
shall redeem Israel 
From all his iniquities ! 

Man, made by God! Man, made for Christ! You 
gave help to lift this little load—help to us who 
were carrying that which exalted the load of all 
Redemption. Because of your help, your weak 
act of hesitating will—yet of loving will—the 
Death that brings Resurrection stands high in 
the place once held in thrall by Death that was 
but death. Now through God’s groves let waters 
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steal towards your parched lips, lips parched with 
kissing death; now from beyond the world’s 
horizons let that Dayspring rise that shall heal 
your sight, so tired with peering into the trackless 
twilight ; now let God’s air refresh you, who had 
endeavoured to breathe only what shall ever be 
insufficient for man’s soul. Oh Nature, that art 
so good, and that art so insufficient ; leave us not, 
never leave us; but be what thou av, what thou 
art in the eternal thought of God, what thou art 
in Christ thy Christener ! 


(The running music gathers strength and melody.) 

: Four Children enter (R. and L.) from the back. They are dressed 
in dim green tunics and grey cloaks, very simple, and falling in straight 

folds. The light on these Children should be silver, but still very dim. 

Each carries a perfectly plain transparent bowl of water. They come 

down to each side of the pedestal, without hiding it. The music gathers 

itself into a single note, taken by SENEX. 


SENEX : 
MEN: 


CHILDREN : 


VIATOR : 
SENEX : 

VIATOR : 
Cuitp I: 


Cup II: 


Cuitp III: 


Cuitp IV: 


VIATOR: 
SENEX : 


Vidi aquam. .. . 

I saw Water, coming forth from the Temple, on the 
right. 

And all whom that Water reached, were healed. (They 
all repeat this Antiphon, ending with a triumphant 
Alleluia.) 

(To SENEX) Who are these ? 

Ask them. 

Who are you? 

I am that Water which welled forth from innocent 
Eden, and, streaming in four streams, carried 
refreshment into all God’s garden. 

I, the obedient floods of the Rea Sea, that made a 
passage for God’s Israel ; and Jordan, who checked 
my flow that the people might pass through. 

And I, the Water that grew'sweet within the wilder- 
ness; and I too am Jordan, that healed the 
Syrian king. 

And I, the waters going very softly from Jerusalem, 
making God’s City glad, making the dry desert 
pools of water, till the parched land blossomed 
like the rose. 

Give me to drink! 

Wait. All through the years, these immemorial 
streams have stolen from beneath God’s Throne. 
Yet, whoso drinks of them, shall thirst again. 
O Gift of God! be thou poured forth into this 
hollow place of death! O God’s new Gift, leap 
into Life Eternal ! 


(The Children climb the steps and pour their towls into what ts 
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now seen to be a Font. Immediately a little fountain plays, brilliantly 

silver ; through the lion’s mouth, the water runs dazzlingly into the 

basin. Fhe Children resume their places.) 

Cup I: I now am Jordan, whereinto Christ descended to be 
baptized by John: and I am that Galilean sea 
which, laying aside my weakness, became firm 
for His approach. 

Cuitp II: And I, the Water that, reddening into wine, showed 
that the best was kept till last ; that the colourless 
and tasteless was ennobled; and that the Law 
of Servitude had passed into the soul’s wedlock. 

CHILD III: (Kneeling down.) From His Side I flowed forth. 

(A silence.) (They all kneel, looking towards the Child. Then 
they rise.) 

Cup IV: I in the vast Chalice of Redemption am that tiny 
drop which, merged in crimson wine, awaits its 
consecration. 

SENEX : O Living Water, welling from the topmost of God’s 
Mountain, whose source is one with God and with 
the Lamb, and that goest cascading down the 
jewelled terraces of the new holier Sion, so that 
by Thee springs green the Grove of Life whose 
very leaves are for the healing of the nations! 

(To VIATOR) Now wouldst thou drink ? 

ViaToR: Like as the hart panteth towards the water-brooks, 
so sigheth my soul for Thee, my God! My soul 
thirsteth towards God, the Living God. When 
shall I come and present myself before God's 
face? (He kneels in front of the fountain.) 


ALL (save VIATOR): 
O rightly, rightly, now we raise 
Our chant of gratitude and praise ; 
Almighty Father, hear us sing ; 
All-holy Lord, Eternal King ! 


Renew Thine ancient gift of Grace ; 
Restore to strength our ruined race ; 
And by Thy Spirit earthward sent 
Accomplish Thou Thy Sacrament. 


He on the watery waste did rest, 

And gradual earth grew manifest. 

See from the Flood that drowns our sin 
New life of righteousness begin ! 


O bid Thy waters wider spread ! 
Regenerate and raise our dead ! 
Fling far and farther still the spray 
That shines with everlasting day. 
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SENEX : And this Water, prepared for the New Birth of man, 
do Thou by Thy divine influence make mysteri- 
ously fruitful; and from the heart of this holy 
Font may Man, who had grown old, come forth 
renewed ; come forth, a heavenly child: yea, 
may Grace our Mother bring us all forth alike, 
new little children, sons new-born to God. O 
holy, simple, innocent creature, Water! in thee 
be all stains cleansed ; in thee let human nature, 
created to God’s likeness, be re-created and 
re-formed, ineffably more like unto Himself, from 
whom both creations come. 

; (The smallest Child draws a bowl of water from the basin, and 

gives it to VIATOR, who drinks it, kneeling.) 

SENEX : Drink, then, this Cup, and keep thyself inviolate, till 
thou be carried home to that profound and tideless 
Sea wherein St. John saw mirrored the Thrice- 
Holy Trinity. (He takes the cloak from VIATOR, 
who is seen clothed in a white tunic.) 

ALL (including VIATOR) : 

O gladly, gladly, high we raise 
Our psalm of gratitude and praise ! 
Almighty Father, hear me sing ! 
All-holy Lord, Eternal King ! 

* * * * 

ViaTOR: What do I need now? 

SENEX : Light ; and fire. 

Viator: (Timidly.) My eyes are very tired. I have looked 
at so many things. I could prefer this grave 
twilight of Faith; the icy gleam of this pure 
water among the cypresses. And, oh, fire? 
Haven’t my passions burned in me long enough ? 
Burned themselves out, maybe. Can ashes glow 
again? Even my intellect seems to have burned 
my world out, and destroyed more than it created. 

SENEX : (Very gravely.) God came of old in fire. He flamed 
in the sword that banished our race from Paradise. 
He blazed on Sinai, when the Law was proclaimed 
amid intolerable lightnings. He fell in conflagra- 
tion on the guilty cities. His fire plunged on the 
drenched pagan sacrifices and ate them up. His 
fury shall devour the earth like fire. Still... 

Two Young Men enter (L.) up stage. They wear scarlet cloaks 
over gold tunics, but though the light has increased, these colours are 
still invisible. The whole sky has become a profound but sombre blue, 
in which stars shine. One of the men carries a lantern, whose flame 
burns blue ; the other, a lantern with a dim orange flame. They stand 

(L.) among the Children. 
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Man I: I am that light which trembled innumerable in the 
skies when it was sworn to Abraham that so 
should his people be, like the stars, innumerable. 

Man II: I am the ray of that dim and distant Star which 
Balaam saw in vision, so that he cried: “I 
shall see Him, but not now: I behold Him, but 
not near.” 

Man I: I am, too, that mysterious light, light neither day nor 
night, that twilit radiance wherein you, O gentle 
waters, began to steal forward from Jerusalem. 

Man II: And I, that lonely light that throbbed, for Moses, in 
the heart of the desert-bush; that column of 
cloudy glow, that fountain-shaft of flame, that 
lit Israel into Holy-Land, and that was to shine, 
Shekinah, over the Ark of God. 

(The light creeps upwards from the horizon ; primrose, crocus, 
golden-orange, completing its splendours when the light is given, below, 
to VIATOR.) 

SENEX : These were all Lamps, to which the world was wise 
if it attended, as to lamps shining in dark places. 
These were the forerunners of that Herald who 
beyond all others was a bright and burning Lamp. 
Yet even his shining shall be merged in the radi- 
ance of that Dayspring not yet fully risen in your 
heart. 

CHILDREN AND MEN: 

O distant deathless Star of God ! 

O loyal Light for every age ! 

By thee their winding way they trod, 
God's faithful folk, His Saint, His Sage. 


Be thou the Lamp to light our way : 
Bring day to us, as dawn to them ; 
Thou Star of Morning, point thy ray 
From wilderness to Bethlehem ! 


VIATOR:  (Abruptly.) Ah, if it is to Bethlehem that this Light 


leads me... 
(A Deacon, in gold dalmatic, enters (R.). He holds a tall taper, 
lighted.) 
Deacon: Lumen Christi! 
ALL: (Prostrating themselves.) Deo Gratias ! 


SENEX : Once more we give Thee thanks, O Holy Lord, Father 
Almighty, Everlasting God, because through the 
mystery of Thy Word made flesh, a new Light 
from Thy splendour hath shone upon our eyes: 
may that be radiant in our works, which shines 
in our minds by faith; and may that Light, 
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whose mysteries on earth we do acknowledge, 
bring us to God’s unveiled joys in heaven. 

Deacon: I am the True Light. The Light shines in the Dark, 
and Darkness cannot prison it. I am the bright 
and morning star. To him that overcometh (he 

° looks towards VIATOR) will I give that bright 
Morning Star. 
ALL (suppliantly, on VIATOR’S behalf) : 
O Lux beatissima ! 
Reple cordis intima 
Tuorum fidelium. (VJATOR stretches out his hands.) 

Deacon: (Lighting a taper from his candle and giving it to 
VIATOR.) Take thou this torch, lit from that 
Flame which, albeit divided among many, loseth 
naught of the Light it lendeth. 

ViaATOR: Upon me is sealed 
The Light of Thy countenance, O my God. 

- SENEX: And in His Light 
Thou shalt see light. 

Deacon: (Taking up the little lamp, reaching it to a Child who 
pours oil into it, and handing it to VIATOR.) And 
in thy turn, light ever lamps like this one, that 
they may be: 

Light, to give light to the heathen, 
And to be a glory for my People, Israel. 
(VIATOR lights it from his taper.) 


SENEX : With Thee, the darkness is not dark, 
But the night is as clear as the day. 
ALL : The darkness of our blinded skies, 


O Christ resplendent, yields to Day : 
The aching of our anxious eyes, 
Salvation’s Sunrise, soothe away ! 
And Godward more and more we turn 
Our wakened mind, our ardent will, 
Till Thee in all the world we learn, 
And all our lives in Thee fulfil. 


And thrice-triumphant high we raise 
Exultant psalm, imperial praise ! 
All-glorious Lord, to Thee we sing, 
Celestial Father, Deathless King ! 


* * * * 


(The light is now full, and the sky ts a clear blue. Two angels, 
in white with golden girdles, lift on to the platform at the back of the 
Font a Chair which is covered with a white veil. They then stand 
below it, facing the audience, a little to each side.) 

SENEX : Your day is now fully come. You live in your new 
world. The Spirit has breathed whither indeed 
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it listed, and you can draw into your very soul 
the air of God. But listen, Christian soul! For 
you, that air breathes still across this lower air 
of earth. On earth your feet still stand; the 
grey rains still shall fall; still cold and heat shall 
test you. Yes, in this lower air those spirits, 
who have therein their dwelling, shall solicit you 
—-spirits, like God, for they are spirits; but, 
alas, alas, spirits that belie Him, for they are 
wills that have rejected Him who bade them 
serve. There is war even in the sky: Michael 
Archangel swoops through the brilliant blue, 
thunder in his white wings, his sword flashing, 
his shield blazing. He swoops on the scarlet 
Dragon whose lashing tail would fain drag down 
with it the very stars. Forget not that. 

VIATOR: (Kneeling ; very humbly.) Holy Michael, Archangel, 
defend me in the day of battle—be my safeguard 
against the enemy—may God rebuke him! Do 
thou, prince of the heavenly host, thrust down to 
hell Satan and all wicked spirits who wander 
through the world for the ruin of souls. 


SENEX : That was well prayed. Humility shall teach you many 
things. The humble earth rejoices to be steps 
for your feet towards God. Listen, among these 
woods, to the whispers of their unseen rivulets ; 
and, from this mountain, in the night, to the 
vast voice of distant waterfalls; unseen, they 
fill the night. They are the prayers of Saints. 
But the music of the air, this enveloping blue 
air, its universal music, so constant, so sweet 
that it escapes the ear that seeks it not, what then 
is it, save the humble ceaseless prayer of God’s 
Handmaiden ? 

(MARY, in white, with a dark blue veil that falls round her 
like a mantle, mounts the throne and sits with her head bowed, her 
face almost hidden and her hands folded on her breast.) 

ALL: (Save VIATOR.) Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord 
is with thee. Blessed art thou among women, 
and blessed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus. 

ViaTOR: Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for me, a poor sinner, 
now and at the hour of my death, Amen. 

(When he begins, she raises her head for a moment, looking at 
him, and parting her hands to gather up his prayer. At“ pray,” she 
places them together, looks upwards, and then bows again, still holding 
her hands together.) 
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SENEX : The air to its uttermost vibrates for ever with the 
syllables of our innumerable Aves, and of her own 
Magnificat. 
(Pause.) 


Senex: , And it is the air that was breathed by, and that 
answered to, the Son of God, her Son. 
(The Angels stand in front of Mary, turning to her, and place 
in her arms the Child Jesus in His swaddling-clothes. She holds 
Him in her lap, bowing over Him, and her cloak covering Him.) 
SENEX : O Christian soul, behold all Nature’s crown. All 
things conspire towards these; all things unite 
in these—in Mary and her Son. 

- Viator: Soul of Christ, sanctify me! Body of Christ, save me. 
Suffer me never to be separated from Thee ! 

SENEX : Stand up, now, Christian! Nature for thee is now 
baptized. Without God, thou couldst not even 
know it ; for nature’s true self is what God sees, 
and means that it should be. And without thee, 
Nature could not pray; but in thee, it prays. 
And alone, what were thy prayers worth? But 
now, thou member of Christ’s Body, in Christ 
thou prayest, and in Him all things pray. And 
without Mary, Christ did not will to come amongst 
us: but now, apart from her, He cannot so much 
as be thought of. Jesus, in Mary’s arms; Thy- 
self, incorporate with Jesus; all the world from 
Him, and in Him, and unto Him. That is now 
thy life. 

ALL: (Mary does not speak, but bows a little lower over her Son.) 

O all ye works of the Lord, bless ye the Lord: praise 
Him and magnify Him for ever. 

O let the Earth bless the Lord: praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever! 

O rain and dew; O fountains, streams and sea, bless 
ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him for 
ever, 

O Fire and Heat, bless ye the Lord: praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever ! 

O spirits, and souls of men ; O ye saints and ye men of 
humble heart, bless ye the Lord: praise Him and 
magnify Him for ever ! 

Let us bless Father (Mary raises her head and eyes for 
@ moment), Son (she bows again), and Holy Spirit 
(she looks out into the world): Him let us praise 
and magnify for ever ! 

Amen (0m a rising note). 

CURTAIN. Cc. C. MARTINDALE. 

Italy, 1927. 
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THE HOLY MACHABEES 


“Though in the sight of men they suffered torments, their hope is 
full of immortality ” (Wisdom, iii. 4). 
HE first day of August has associations that can- 
not but be inspiring to Catholics. It commemorates 
the deliverance of St. Peter from prison at the hands 
of the Angel, as the name of the feast, St. Peter’s Chains, 
duly implies, and it consequently stimulates us to renew our 
confidence that his successor on the pontifical throne will 
for all time enjoy the protection of heaven. It is a feast 
of the Faith. Very happily have things so been disposed 
that on that same day a Commemoration is made of the 
Seven Machabee Martyrs and their mother, for though these 
lived and died under the old dispensation, yet were their 
hearts burning with love for the One True God and their 
minds determined to do or die for the maintenance of the 
religion of Holy Scripture, which they rightly held sacred 
as “Gospel truth.”1 It was rank paganism they were com- 
bating; and as it is rank paganism that is now rampant in 
Russia and in Mexico, where young men this very year have 
died the martyrs’ death with Machabean heroism, it may 
be well if we pay them the homage of a little more than 
the passing thought and prayer they yearly obtain. 


I. 


Our sketch of the heroism of the Machabees (for nothing 
more than a sketch can be here attempted) will be the 
clearer if we bring it to light in its own historical frame- 
work. This will be the more pertinent, as those times offer 
more than one striking analogy with our own days. The 
world-war of Alexander the Great (B.C. 336—323) had gone 
before: thrones had been overthrown by the score and new 
kingdoms and “combines” had arisen after long disputes 
about the spoils. But with all diversity in matters of 
politics, there was then a very general consensus of opinion 
that Greek culture, or “ Hellenism,” was to be adopted and 
“lived” in its fullness. In intellectual brilliance the Greeks 

* As it happens, the feast of the Machabee Martyrs is the older of the two. 
Cf. “Acta Sanctorum,” xxxv. 5—15, Lietzmann, “Die drei dltesten Martyro- 
logien”” (Bonn, 1903). From Cardinal Rampolla’s learned study in “ Bes- 
sarione,”” 1897, we gather in what veneration the relics of the seven Machabee 
brothers were early held by the Church of Antioch in Syria, and how they 
found their way via Constantinople to Rome. A 4th to 5th century sarcophagus 
containing the relics was found under the high altar of San Pietro in Vincoli 


during its last restoration in the days of Pius IX. The tomb now stands 
in a chapel of its own behind the Confessio. 
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had indeed far outstripped all nations of the West and many 
of the East; we are still their debtors in many walks of the 
sciences and arts; so it was judicious of the conquered to 
make themselves the heirs of what the Greeks had achieved 
in so many ways.1' Pagan peoples indeed could have done 
nothing better, but it was otherwise with the small hardy 
nation that worshipped the One True God in His Temple on 
Mount Sion. Zkey could look back with gratitude along 
the many centuries He had been their Protector, and they 
could look forward to the future in the brightness of Mes- 
sianic hopes. They were in duty bound to abhor the idols 
’ of all other races, and rightly viewed askance the philo- 
sophic modernism then sp flourishing; for while it was 
undermining belief in the “gods,” it was also threatening to 
sap the very foundations of all religious tenets. That was 
on the speculative side, while on the practical side loomed 
large the new idols: state and king. State-worship and 
king-worship were indeed the most dangerous and insidious 
foes the Jewish people had to face, for they came along in 
the escort of the good material things—culture, intellectual- 
ism, commercial enterprise on a vast scale—which Hellenism 
brought with it. It was the beginning of that international 
movement to stifle the voices of God's saints on earth, which 
St. John so powerfully described later on in his Apocalypse. 

Alexander the Great had died in 323 B.c. His generals 
divided up his vast empire, of which Seleucus Nikator ulti- 
mately secured the greatest fragment, including Syria. Judea 
however was held by the Egyptian Ptolemy kings for pretty 
well the whole of the third century. They patronized the Jews 
to no little extent, very much because of their commercial 
capacity, and gradually Israelites came to occupy a whole 
quarter of Alexandria, the new capital of Egypt. Then was 
their Bible translated into Greek, the which Septuagint ver- 
sion is now affording us valuable evidence of what the 
Hebrew text was just at that time. The Jews of Egypt 
were evidently not long in obtaining a mastery of Greek, and 
seem indeed to have let their Hebrew rust badly. The 
Jewish traders and other persons of importance had their 
sons given a good training on Hellenistic lines, and even 
the priestly class found it useful to study Greek philosophy 
to make their own nobler creed intelligible to the Egyptians, 


‘ Cf. the four lectures by Prof. Bury and others in “The Hellenistic Age.” 
Cambridge, 1923. 
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and also for apologetic purposes. The Book of Wisdom 
is the finest example of the good work done in this respect. 

The Alexandrian Jews had occasionally to suffer from 
some truculent king or from the citizens proper of the great 
capital, but on the whole their lot was happy enough. In 
Palestine, however, the end of the second century brought 
trouble; Antiochus the Great (223—187), one of the royal 
descendants of Seleucus I. on the Syrian throne, succeeded 
in the end in annexing Palestine. He and his son, Seleucus 
IV. (187—175) showed themselves favourable, or at least 
tolerant towards the Jews. Yet about the year 176, as the 
reign of Seleucus was drawing to a close, a first attempt was 
made to violate the Temple of Jerusalem. The Jews them- 
selves were responsible for the aggression, or at least Simon, 
an ambitious Temple employee of the tribe of Benjamin, 
who was bent on obtaining the high-priesthood. He pointed 
out to Seleucus what riches the Temple contained in its 
treasury, and the king sent Heliodorus, the prime minister, 
to appropriate them. Though the attempt was foiled by 
a heavenly apparition (the which scene Raphael has repre- 
sented in a great Vatican fresco) Simon persisted in his 
evil course. He was, however, ousted by Jason, the brother 
of the saintly high-priest Onias. Jason bought the high- 
priesthood at a high price from Antiochus IV., Epiphanes, on 
his accession in 175 B.C. This seems to have relegated Simon 
to obscurity, but his brother Menelaus managed to turn the 
tables on Jason. He secured the office and for some time 
he and his brother Lysimachus were supreme, working in 
conjunction with the Tobiades, “sons of Tobias,” who were 
the Rothschilds of the age. Tobias, the founder of the 
line, had laid the financial basis by farming for 22 years 
the taxes of Judea and Samaria, Coelesyria and Pheenicia, 
under the Ptolemy kings. His descendants were high and 
mighty in Jerusalem, and thorough-going Hellenizers; 
against these the priestly party, the Oniades, “sons of Onias,” 
naturally made the best stand they could. 

Such being the condition of things, it is not surprising to 
read that Jason, the unprincipled brother of Onias, earned 
applause and popularity when he returned from Antioch as 
high-priest and introduced Greek games in Jerusalem. He 
evidently made common cause with the Tobiades. But 
worse was to follow. The innovators could so far urge that 
they were merely advocating “liberal education” and not 
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thinking of touching the religion of the people in general, 
or of the young in particular. But the gradual movement 
to do away with circumcision, the sign of the Covenant since 
Abraham's day, gave the lie to any such assurances. It is 
hard, however, to open the eyes of the wilfully blind. The 
people should have protested from the first. They took 
things quietly, and then followed blow after blow. Antio- 
chus suspected treachery and slew thousands of the inhabit- 
ants of Jerusalem. From the Temple he confiscated 1,500 
talents, and two years later he completed the profanation by 
dedicating it to the Olympian Jove and erecting a pagan 
altar on the great Altar of Holocausts. Now at last came a 
' sweeping prohibition of the Jewish religion, and the children 
of the law were faced with the alternatives of apostasy or 
death,—or flight to the caves of the wilderness. The many 
who could not or would not abandon their homes were led 
“by bitter necessity” to join in the pagan sacrifices to 
Bacchus and in honour of the king (II Mach. vi. 7). And 
even a number of the brave men who went out to the wilds 
and kept the Sabbath there, were hunted out by the Phrygian 
governor of Jerusalem, Philip, and burnt alive. 

These and many other martyrs have gone unnamed to death 
and the crown beyond, but two there are whose names are 
inscribed in the annals of history: Eleazar, the learned and 
aged scribe of Jerusalem, and the high-priest Onias, above 
mentioned. The latter had indeed been murdered in the 
grove of Daphne, near Antioch, some two years previously, 
for rebuking Menelaus; but Eleazar was the martyr at Jeru- 
salem who held out to the death against pagan sacrifice. 
The king’s officials vainly tried to force him to eat swine’s 
flesh that had been sacrificed. Then some of the officials 
who had long known him had other meat sent for secretly, 
which he could lawfully eat, and urged him to partake of 
that and so appear to join in the sacrificial meal. But 
Eleazar scorned such deception, realizing, too, what bad 
example this apparent compliance would set, and went 
bravely to meet his death. 


II. 


The persecution raged with such fierceness that mono- 
theism was altogether ousted from Jerusalem. Had God 
forsaken His people?. It may have seemed so for some days 
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or weeks. But soon rumour went about that Mattathias, a 
priest of Modin, and his five sons, among whom Judas 
Machabzus was the most stalwart figure, had raised the 
banner of insurrection. We cannot relate here how they 
fought for years, till Judea regained religious freedom and 
in the end political independence; but one thing must be 


noted, that precisely the achievements of Judas Machabzeus 


led the Jews later to call his whole family “ Machabean,” 
and even to extend the name to others who lived and died 
for the Faith at that time,—conspicuous among whom are 
the Seven Brothers and their mother, martyred by King 
Antiochus. As hinted above, their individual names are 
unknown to us, but they certainly are not “unknown sol- 
diers”” of the God of Armies. 

They fought their last fight in all probability at Antioch, 
for there is no evidence at all that King Epiphanes was in 
Jerusalem when the suppression of the Jewish cult was en- 
forced. Most likely, too, they belonged to the Jewish popu- 
lation of Antioch, which was already very large in those 
days. The mother and her sons were to be forced to eat 
swine's flesh, apparently not in connection with any sacrifice, 
but just as a token that they were giving up the Law of 
Moses. The prohibition of such meat was merely a “food 
regulation,” but under the circumstances to transgress the 
law would have been a grievous sin. In a similar way if 
nowadays a Catholic were jeered at for keeping Friday ab- 
stinence and his non-Catholic acquaintance exclaimed: “ You 
poor priest-ridden creature, I dare you to eat meat to-day!”, 
the Catholic would have to decline the challenge,—if other 
food were at all available. 

That the Machabees would resist the king’s command was 
expected, so as a preliminary they were beaten with bull’s- 
hide whips to break their spirit. As this proved ineffectual, 
each of the sons was tortured in succession under his 
mother’s eyes. It is not certain that the sacred writer has 
kept the exact order in which this was done, for the taunts 
that each one utters against the king and the hopes they 
express for themselves and Israel are arranged with a sys- 
tematic crescendo hardly consistent with the excitement and 
agony of those hours of torment. But all in all they bear 
valuable witness to Jewish piety at its best and to the deep- 
seated belief in a glorious resurrection,—not of the soul 
alone, but of those mangled bodies as well. 
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The first son on being scourged exclaimed: 

“What would’st thou ask, or learn of us?. We are ready 
to die rather than transgress God's laws.” 

In punishment for his bold answer his tongue was cut 
out and.he was scalped. Then his hands and feet were 
cut off,—a Syrian form of mutilation which Antiochus the 
Great had inflicted 50 years before on his rebellious cousin 
Achzus. 

Not content with this, the king proceeded to indulge in 
quite Babylonian atrocities, and had the confessor of the 
Faith fried in a large frying-pan.1 Long were the suffer- 
_ ings of this first Machabee. When he had breathed his 
last, the second son was scalped and then urged to eat of 
the forbidden meat. On his refusal, he shared the same 
fate as his brother. When at the last gasp he exclaimed: 

“Thou indeed, O most wicked man, destroyest us out of 
this present life; but the King of the world will raise us up, 
who die for his laws, in the resurrection of eternal life.” 

The third son was more explicit still, saying of his hands 
and tongue: 

“These I have from heaven, but for the laws of God I 
now despise them (/i¢. overlook them) and hope to receive 
them again from Him.” 

The fourth son's dying words were even more telling: 

“It is better, being put to death by men, to look for hope 
to God, to be raised up again by Him; for as for thee, thou 
shalt have no resurrection unto life.” 

What an insult for the mighty monarch who called him- 
self “ Epiphanes,” i.e., “manifestation of the divinity” (cf. 
our Feast of the Epiphany)! Not that he believed in bodily 
resurrection, but he hoped his soul would go to the Elysian 
fields and be ranked at least among the Euergetai, the Bene- 
factors of humanity,—if indeed he were not an incarnation 
of Apollo himself. 

If the fourth son slighted the king's future state in death, 
the fifth warned him of God's punishments on earth: 

_ “Stay patiently a while and thou shalt see (God's) great 
power and in what manner He will torment thee and thy 
seed!” 


* Among the worldly-minded Jews after, and perhaps even during, the 
Captivity this form of curse was sometimes used: ‘The Lord make thee like 
Sedecias, and like Achab, whom the king of Babylon fried on the fire” 
(Jerem., 29, 22). ' 
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He also urged the monarch not to think that the Jewish 
nation had been forsaken by God; and the sixth when mar- 
tyred in his turn, made the humble confession of all pious 
Jews in calamity: 

“We suffer these things for ourselves, having sinned 
against our God, and monstrous things are done to us.” 

How then could they be buoyed up with hope, these 
agonizing human beings?. Firstly, by the hope of resur- 
rection, as indicated above; but also from the generous 
conviction that they were atoning for all their race, and that 
God’s anger would surcease after their martyrdom, as the 
seventh brother clearly asserted. So vivid was their con- 
ception of the value of vicarious suffering, the laying down 
of one’s life for one’s friends, which was to find its sublimest 
realization on Calvary! 

Browning has powerfully expressed the Machabean ideal 
in suffering for their people: 

To make some unexampled sacrifice 

In their behalf—to wring some wondrous good 
From heaven for them—to perish, winning 
Eternal weal in the act: as who would dare 
Pluck out the angry thunder from its cloud, 
That, all its angry flame discharged on him, 


No storm might threaten summer’s azure sleep. 
(Paracelsus.) 


Thus did the manly youths face a cruel death; but even 
as at Calvary there was a Mother who was weighed down 
with sorrow and yet stood, while her Son, whom she loved 
with a sevenfold love, expired,—so had the Machabee 
brothers their mother too to witness their woes and finally 
to share them. She was valiant enough to exhort them to 
bear the worst and “joined a manly spirit to her woman's 
thought” (i.e., to her keen sense of their sufferings). 

“I know not how ye were formed in my womb, for I 
neither gave you breath nor soul nor life. . . . But the 
Creator of the world, who formed the nativity of man and 
effectively thought out the origin of allt He will restore to 
you again in His mercy both breath and life, as now you 
despise yourselves for the sake of His laws.” 

Finally when the king urged her to make the youngest 
apostatise and save himself, she conjured the youth to be- 


* The mother here speaks of God creating heaven and earth out of nothing 
(11. Mach. vii. 28); this is the locus classicus. 
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4scome a worthy partner of his brethren so that she might 
receive him again together with them. So the mother and 
her last child were also executed barbarously. She was a 
noble forerunner of Martha who, in the presence of Jesus, 
once confessed her faith: 

“I know that (my brother) shall rise again in the resur- 
rection at the last day” (John, xi. 24). 
' It was on the strength of God’s promises to Israel, on the 
strength of Messianic prophecies such as that in the last 
chapter of Daniel, and in the strength of their conviction 
of being “under the covenant of eternal life” that these 
martyrs braved death itself. What wonder that the primi- 
tive church held them in high honour and chanted the scrip- 
ture record of their martyrdom contained in the second book 
of the Machabees? (ch. vii).1 What wonder that the Fathers 
of the Church, St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, St. John Chry- 
sostom, made them the theme of sermons and discourses? 
These we need but mention as they are well known. But it 
may be well in conclusion to quote from the “Passion of 
SS. Jacobus and Marianus,” written by an eye-witness of 
the martyrdom of these two ecclesiastics of Cirta in North 
Africa in the year 259 (Valerian’s persecution). The num- 
ber of the confessors was numerous and “when all were 
killed, the mother of Marianus, joyous as the mother of the 
Machabees, and assured now that the passion of her son was 
fulfilled, congratulated not so much him as herself, for 
having brought forth this child. She embraced the body, 
fruit and glory of her own body, and lovingly kissed the 
severed neck. Oh blessed Mary, blessed mother of such a 
son, happy to bear so beautiful a name. se 


DOM HUGH BEVENOT, O.S.B. 


‘ It is from this that we have quoted above, confining ourselves thereto, 
although the fourth book of Machabees (uncanonical and of little historical 
value) also has much to say about these confessors of monotheism. 

2 Cf. “Rome of the Pilgrims and Martyrs,’’ by Ethel Ross Barker, London: 
Methuen, 1913, p.169; and Leclercq, “Les Martyrs,” Vol. II., pp. 122—132. 
Cirta, later called Constantine, was a city lying due west of Sicca, which no 
reader of “Callista’’ can have forgotten. 














GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


T might be said, not without some show of reason, that 
I Shaw's chief crime against society is the number of 

young men whom he has incited to writing about him. 
Some attack him. Others defend him. Still others try 
to explain him. Of course, the bulk of them fall into two 
general camps: assailants and disciples. I do not know 
which of the two should give Shaw juster ground for irrita- 
tion. Think of having a man like Powys insist in public 
that he approves of you! Amongst the entrancing moments 
of modern history are those in which Bernard Shaw has 
spoken his mind freely to some of the noisier of his gauche 
disciples. His assailants may be more offensive: but I am 
sure they cannot be so annoying. 

These assailants, too, are of many sorts and degrees. 
In the forefront, naturally, are those who curse Shaw loudly 
and bluntly. I think he ought to like these. They are 
mostly quite young, and they are all courageous. (If I had 
more courage, I should have been one of them years ago.) 
Wandering about in the middle distance are a smaller group, 
puzzled rather than peevish. They have begun to see into 
Shaw, but not yet to see through him. They are aware of 
his narrow and violent prejudices; they are aware, too, of 
his arresting sincerity. They are all at sea over the apparent 
contradiction between his resolute clear-headedness and his 
intellectual unfairness. In the simplicity of their hearts they 
had confused sincerity with honesty of mind. They cannot 
quite grasp the truth, of which Shaw is an abiding illustra- 
tion, that sincerity is only frankness and earnestness of 
purpose. 

There is a third group of anti-Shayians of which I hope 
that those who have the courage to read this paper may get 
some notion, at least indirectly. It is unobtrusively small, 
and it is camouflaged behind a large smile. Sometimes 
it yawns whilst it is writing, and sometimes it is filled with 
pity, and sometimes it is amused. But always it has a good 
deal of respect and genuine admiration for Shaw. I am 
told also that it peculiarly infuriates him. Perhaps that 
is because it understands him. 

Understanding Shaw ought naturally to be the first step 
in writing about him. Yet I suspect that many rush on to 
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accept or reject Bernard Shaw and all his works and pomps, 
without having bothered to take the first step. Certainly 
the complaint against Shaw is frequent, that he is rather 
unintelligible. I believe it is Gilbert Chesterton who dis- 
misses this charge with contempt, saying that those who 
accuse Shaw of making fools of them are crediting him with 
a quite superfluous activity: they were fools already. Yet 
the matter is by no means so simple as that. 

It is true that Shaw is a master of lucid speech. Indeed, 
there are few men living who use the English language (or, 
as he calls it, the Irish language) more dexterously than he. 
He can draw overtones out of blunt English words as a 
violinist draws harmonics from his strings. With none of 
the posings and conventional meticulousness that are so 
often, and so sillily, linked with the idea of style, he has very 
nearly a perfect style: the exact embodiment of his as- 
tonishingly swift play of thought and emotion. That indeed 
is the root of the difficulty: not that his nervous, virile style 
conceals his meaning, but that it conveys it too abundantly. 

For skilful speech is something of a trap for many men 
who are by no means fools. Not any mere common sense, 
nor yet all the dictionaries in the world, will give you the 
true meaning of a single sentence of literature. Words, in 
combinations, may be much subtler things than unit symbols 
for unit ideas. They can convey, at one and the same time, 
a definite statement and an indefinite impression, which may 
be quite flatly contradictory. This is the merest common- 
place to men who have studied the craft of letters. But it 
is not a commonplace to the reading multitude and the 
playgoers: to them it is part of the vague mystery of art. 
Now Shaw, as a consummate literary artist, is peculiarly 
adept in this twofold use of language. Hence, when a man 
complains that Shaw puzzles him, he is not necessarily a 
fool; it may be only that he is not a rhetorician. 

Let me give an instance, almost at random. In the third 
act of Major Barbara, Undershaft, the munition maker, justi- 
fies his position in these words: 

I had rather be a thief than a pauper. I had 
rather be a murderer than a slave. I don't want to be 
either; but if you force the alternative on me, then, by 
Heaven, I'll choose the braver and more moral one. 

The statement is very good ethics, put in rhetorical language. 
Certainly, every intelligent man knows that to relieve his 
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extreme necessity he may quite properly and justly take what 
belongs to another, and that to defend his liberty he 
may even kill an unjust assailant of it. Nor can anyone 
deny that Shaw’s speech clearly puts these simple truths; 
though, for rhetorical purposes the paradoxical aspect of the 
truths is emphasized—the conundrum sort of thing; when 
is a thief not a thief, and a man-killer not a murderer? 
But at the same time every intelligent reader senses what we 
call (for lack of a better name) “the atmosphere” of the 
passage, and knows that it is vaguely offensive. He may 
not know how to qualify this atmosphere. He may be 
tempted to call it “revolutionary ;” and at once Shaw can 
spring at him with the triumphant retort that all truth is 
revolutionary, that nothing could more startlingly revolu- 
tionize this inconsistent world than that men should act on 
the truths they know. But he may not see that it is only 
challenging, and that what Shaw really implies is just that 
the world at large (his reader by all means included) is 
quite incapable of the clear vision of Bernard Shaw. And 
not only does Shaw constantly say the most obvious things 
in the most startling way (which might, perhaps, almost pass 
for a rough definition of literature in general), but with 
equal insistence he says the most startling things in the most 
naive way. No wonder the poor reader is puzzled. 

For instance, in his prefaces Shaw repeatedly makes the 
assertion, “I am an Irishman "—which sounds so simple, and 
is so absurd. It has only this much of truth in it: that he 
was born in Dublin, some seventy-odd years ago. (Be it 
noted that almost all Shaw's statements are quite defensible, 
even when substantially untrue.) But on no _ intelligent 
understanding of that mysterious word, an Irishman, can 
Shaw claim immediate kinship with the Irish. It would 
be a long and difficult task to explain what traditions, 
memories, experiences, faith, and temperaments, go to the 
making of an Irishman, to the constitution of that very dis- 
tinctive character which is shared in common by infinitely 
diverse Irish individuals. Yet those traditions and ex- 
periences, and that faith, are utterly alien to Shaw. As well 
might he call himself a Chinaman had he been born in the 
English legation at Peking. Indeed, the parallel is exact, 
for he was born in the English “Garrison” in Dublin. He 
knows less of Ireland than the merest tourist. Wider than 
all the seas was distance between him and the land of his 
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birth; and the distance has not much diminished since he 
was born. All through his writings he manifests a profound 
and pathetic ignorance of the simplest and most fundamental 
facts of Irish life and Irish character: their vision of God in 
the world (which to him is only a deluding superstition), 
their devoted attachment to their religion (to him only a 
grovelling, hypocritical subjection to the tyranny of a vilely + 
misrepresented sacerdotal caste), their passionate Jove of 
country (which irritates him as a ridiculous sentimentality). 
He wants to be an Irishman, but he is not. 

Do not gather from this that Shaw is consciously dis- 
honest. He does at times take a mischievous delight, rather 
contemptuously, in puzzling his audience by the mountebank 
nimbleness of his wit: but he is not a mere trickster. Even 
in his most sincere and earnest moments, he does often make 
a fool of his reader: but it is only because he has first made 
a fool of Shaw. All his deceptions are fundamentally self- 
deceptions. And that is the measure of his ringing sincerity. 
On his absolute uprightness of will you may stake your head. 

There is something grotesque in the fairly common esti- 
mate of Shaw as an immoral writer who is intellectually im- 
pregnable; when, as a matter of fact, he has the highest 
moral purpose, but a defective mental vision; a defective 
vision, though by no means an utter lack of vision; just as 
there are myopic men whose eyesight will not serve to keep 
them from walking off into the gutters or bumping into other 4 
pedestrians, yet who can discover flaws in a diamond if held 
just before their noses. The really pathetic thing about 
Shaw is that, knowing his moral purpose to be excellent, he 
insists also that his vision is the only normal one, whilst all 
the rest of men are abnormal. This is not the last word in 
explanation of him: only God knows that explanation com- * 
pletely. And even to understand this partial explanation 
we must consider a few of the many facts which Shaw has | 
so generously placed at the disposal of his critics. 

He was born into a condition of life that is really pitiful; | 
into a society which was reaping the whirlwind of “the | 
glorious Reformation.” That society was Protestant: a 
word which is very largely misunderstood and shaded off 
now-a-days—but not in Ireland. “In Ireland,” Shaw tells 
us, “all that the member of the Irish Protestant Church 
knows is that he is not a Roman Catholic.” Its creed was | 
a mere non credo, or, in moments of greater fervour, “To | 
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hell with the Pope.” It was quite simply what he calls it, 
a “secular organization,” indulging, it is true, in a certain 
amount of churchgoing, “which holds its own as a respect- 
able habit.” Its morality, too, was the morality of respect- 
ability, almost as much of a sham as its religion. “My 
father was in theory a vehement teetotaller, but in practice 
often a furtive drinker.” Its social code was a combination 
of contempt for the vulgar Catholics of the land who were 
outside the pale of the respectability conferred by govern- 
mental patronage, and of unwilling and rebellious cringing 
to its masters in England. Its economic sincerity may be 
gathered from the fact that it almost universally lived 
beyond its income, and that it was largely the pandering 
go-between in the iniquitous system of Irish rack-rents. 

Into such a world of sham and hypocrisy came this excep- 
tionally sincere and clear-headed individual, Bernard Shaw. 
The one sincere thing in it, its religious and political pre- 
judices, he drank in with his mother’s milk, and has held to 
stubbornly throughout his life: against the rest of it he 
set his face resolutely. He became fanatic, posessed with 
a noble hatred for cant and pretence of every sort. “I was 
sent,” he says, “with many boys of my own denomination, 
to a Wesleyan school, where the Wesleyan catechism was 
taught without the least protest on the part of the parents 
. . .” He went to hear a couple of famous Evangelical 
preachers; and adds: “I was wholly unmoved by their elo- 
quence ; and felt bound to inform the public that I was, on 
the whole, an atheist. My letter was solemnly printed in 
Public Opinion, to the extreme horror of my numerous aunts 
and uncles.” That is the foreshadowing of his career, a 
violent reaction against insincerities (for which every honest- 
minded man must honour him); but a reaction so violent 
as to be unmeasured, and to lead him into the constant ab- 
surdity of throwing out the baby with the bath. 

When he left school he took up a business position and 
held it for four years. But his frenzy was ineluctably upon 
him; he had other work to do; he flung away the prosaic 
present and dashed off to London, to starve at literary grub- 
work for six years. The world needed reforming (it always 
does) and Bernard Shaw came to reform it. Its economy, 
political and social, was bad; its morals were corrupt; its 
ethics full of absurd inconsistencies; its religious sense 
dulled. It was a stupid world. It did not realize its own 
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misery (so Shaw thought). It certainly did not know what 
wasifor its good. “Because thou sayest I am rich, and made 
wealthy, and have need of nothing: and knowest not that 
thou art wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked.” Shaw sprang upon a tub in Trafalgar Square or 
a cart in Hyde Park, and harangued the world. “The cart 
and trumpet for me,” he said. He had the fine humility 
(or pride: whichever it is) to act the mountebank in order 
to get an audience. And those who came to watch the fool 
stayed to listen to the preacher. With his lean height, his 
red hair, fierce tufted eyebrows, and forked red beard, he 
went about London like a flame; and men were puzzled to 
say whether it was light from heaven or withering heat from 
hell. Of course, it was both, since it was, after all, only 
human. 

He is a musician. He was musical critic, art critic, 
dramatic critic, for years. He has written four or five 
novels, for which he rather apologizes; an important number 
of plays, and a much more important number of prefaces. 
But they are all a continuation of his speeches in Trafalgar 
Square; even though he sever appears now-a-days in a 
battered frock-coat and straw hat; and has a wife, and a 
social position, and a very tidy sum invested in the British 
‘War Loan. 

That preaching is chiefly concerned with the three most 
important things in the world: money, marriage, and religion. 
It is mainly negative and iconoclastic (Socialism and trial 
marriage appear positive, but of course, are not, being mere 
negations, fundamentally, of property and the family). In 
the uses of these things, money, marriage, and religion, there 
is now, as there always has been and always will be, a great 
deal of ignorance, selfishness, unreasonableness. More than 
that, there always is a great deal of hypocrisy in covering 
up these faults and defects. The commonplace of all history 
is the extortioner posing as philanthropist, the smugly pious 
domestic tyrant, the unchaste husband and wife sentimental- 
izing over “home and hearth,” the bullying priest pushing 
self-interest in the name of God Almighty. The wholly ad- 
mirable part of Bernard Shaw is his just rage at these 
pharisaic abuses. His essential weakness is that he is also 
in antagonism to the one power which can in any measure 
remedy these abuses. Let me quote a passage, though rather 
long, which may fairly represent his point of view. It is 
from the Preface to Arms and the Man. 
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Idealism, which is only a flattering name for 
romance in politics and morals, is as obnoxious to me 
as romance in ethics or religion. In spite of a Liberal 
Revolution or two, I can no longer be satisfied with 
fictitious morals and fictitious good conduct, shedding 
fictitious glory on overcrowding, disease, crime, drink, 
war, cruelty, infant mortality, and all the other common- 
places of civilization which drive men to the theatre to 
make foolish pretence that these things are progress, 
science, morals, religion, patriotism, imperial supremacy, 
national greatness and all the other names the news- 
papers call them. On the other hand, I see plenty of 
good in the world working itself out as fast as the 
idealist will allow it; and if they would only let it alone 
and learn to respect reality, which would include the 
beneficial exercise of respecting themselves, and inci- 
dentally respecting me, we should all get along much 
better and faster. At all events, I do not see moral 
chaos and anarchy as the alternative to romantic con- 
vention; and I am not going to pretend that I do to 
please the less clear-sighted people who are convinced 
that the world is only held together by the force of 
unanimous, strenuous, eloquent, trumpet-tongued lying. 
To me the tragedy and comedy of life lie in the conse- 
quences, sometimes terrible, sometimes ludicrous, of our 
persistent attempts to found our institutions on the ideals 
suggested by our half-satisfied passions, instead of on a 
genuinely scientific natural history. 


It is always dangerous to take a single statement as the 
summary of a man’s opinions; but in this case I believe 
Shaw himself would say it is not unfair. Here we have 
the man at his sincerest and best; with none of the cold 
frivolity and flippancy of manner which often mars his 
always earnest speech, and with the nearest approach that I 
know of in his writings to a positive belief. He has a 
quarrel with a world which is, to a very considerable extent, 
though by no means universally, unreasonable, sentimental, 
hypocritical. It is, in so far, an honest quarrel, and most 
valiantly fought. He takes off his coat and goes into the 
fight, armed with no snobbish dignity of modern prophet and 
lawgiver, but only with his native wit and sincerity. He 
“jaws” the world, and he does not care if his voice be shrill, 
provided only it carry. On the face of it, his attack is con- 
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vincing. He does attack real evils. He deals smashing 
blows at oppression and greed and smug self-righteousness 
and chauvinism and nasty prudishness and the inane mumbo- 
jumbo of arrogant “science.” 

But there is something reckless about his attack. He 
strikes out frantically. He beats the air a great deal. He 
does not distinguish friend from enemy. He is most fright- 
fully vague. What is that “plenty of good in the world 
working itself out as fast as the idealist will allow it?” I 
have looked in vain through the voluminous writings of Shaw 
for any hint of it. What does he mean by basing our in- 
stitutions “on a genuinely scientific natural history?” I 
think I know the answer to that: an answer scattered broad- 
cast throughout all his plays and essays and prefaces. He 
means two things: one positive, one negative. He means 
that men should guide their conduct by the logical con- 
clusions of reason, instead of by emotion; and he means 
that logic should, moreover, be their guide to the exclusion 
of authority and, above all, of the influence of God's revela- 
tion. He euphemistically calls this latter “idealism in 
morals and religion.” 

He asserts himself the foe of idealism (an assertion, as 
I shall show in a moment, only in part true). He is, in 
point of fact, the foe of Christianity; of all religious sects, 
in so far as they approximate Christianity; and of course, 
supremely of the Catholic religion, which completely em- 
bodies Christianity. And his opposition to Christianity is 
as sincere as his opposition to sham and hypocrisy ; in reality 
they are for him one and the same thing. This confusion is 
the result of Shaw’s intellectual myopia—which he boasts is 
the one normal vision. And his defective vision is the 
result of his inherited traditions and prejudices, which, with 
all his fine clarity of mind, I doubt if he has ever so much 
as tried to shake off. 

He calls himself a Protestant, because he is quite well 
aware that, though many Protestants are Christians, there 
is no necessary connection between the two: one may very 
easily be a Protestant in excellent standing, even a Protestant 
clergyman, and not be a Christian. He is willing to be 
a Protestant, because he very logically sees that the one 
business of a Protestant is to protest. He inherited from 
his forefathers of a few generations a vague and, by his 
time, quite insincere reverence for the person of Jesus Christ 
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and some of His teachings, and a passionate conviction that, 
no matter what were the facts or reasons in the case, the 
Catholic Church could not be right. In no great while 
he saw the hollowness of the only religion he knew. He 
rightly rebelled against it. But the traditions of his caste 
and sect kept him from seeing the other half of the truth. 
Certain Protestants of his acquaintance blasphemed God by 
their intolerably wrong-headed notions of what virtue and 
religion are. Shaw, caught between his just rage and his 
blind prejudice, keeps them in countenance by assuming that 
God really is the detestable being they represented Him to 
be. His historical knowledge taught him that whatever of 
Christianity remained in the Protestant sects was a borrowing 
from Catholicism. If the diluted Christianity of Protest- 
antism was so revolting, he reasoned, what a complete horror 
must the Catholic Church be. 

He lived on a moral island, surrounded by Irish Catholics. 
But of them he knew nothing, save the rancorous murmurings 
that drifted about through the “Garrison.” Think of a 
keenly intelligent man, of mature age, living in Ireland, 
in this day of boasted open-mindedness, writing such a 
farrago of nonsense and falsehoods as this: 


Realize, then, that the popular (political) party in 
Ireland is seething with rebellion against the tyranny of 
the Church. Imagine the feelings of an English farmer 
if the parson refuses to marry him for less than 20 
pounds, and if he had virtually no other way of getting 
married! Imagine the Church rates revived in the form 
of an unofficial Income Tax scientifically adjusted to 
your taxable capacity by an intimate knowledge of your 
affairs verified in the confessional! ... Imagine trying 
to get a modern education in a seminary of priests, where 
every modern book worth reading is on the index, and 
the earth is still regarded, not perhaps as absolutely 
flat, yet as being far from so spherical as Protestants 
allege! Imagine being forbidden to read this preface 
because it proclaims your own grievance! 

I should like to insist again that I do not accuse Shaw 
of conscious unfairness. But I believe his bias and his 
partial blindness are quite obvious. And this instance of 
fierce prejudice, shown in his ridiculous picture of the people 


' Preface to “John Bull’s Other Island.” 
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amongst whom he lived, is significant of his attitude towards 
every question he touches upon, from man's eternal destiny 
to the dramatic standing of the latest London actress. UgIti- 
mately, it is the attitude of quarrel with the whole world. 

I have said that Shaw’s assertion that he is the foe of 
idealism is by no means wholly true. No matter how de- 
structive be a man’s temperament and purpose, he must have 
at least some vague positive notion of what he wishes to 
substitute for the things which he tries to destroy. Shaw has 
a very definite programme of substitution, a very definite 
ideal; and it may not astonish us at all that it should be the 
most romantic and impossible of ideals. 

Let me try to make that clear: Bernard Shaw, who thinks 
himself a “realist,” is the devoted propagandist of the wildest 
conceivable idealism! For what, after all, is his one abiding 
grievance against the world at large? It is that the world 
is not so perfectly logical as he is. It is that men are con- 
stantly swayed by sentiment, even when it most irrationally 
outruns reason. It is that men often acquiese in traditions 
which they do not take the trouble to understand, and that 
they distort even the truths which they accept by the force 
of their own selfish appetites and desires. It is that they are 
inconsistent and irrelevant, that they fail to square their 
conduct with their professions, and even try to twist their 
beliefs to suit their actions. It is, in a word, that men are 
human, and therefore complex, and therefore imperfect, and 
therefore most pitifully hedged about by limitations. 

What will Shaw have? Shaw will abolish all that. Shaw 
will have men unflinchingly clear-minded, resolute, unselfish, 
consistent, and logical. He is really angry at men for being 
human. He cannot endure it. Imagine! He actually 
purposes, by means of his sole voice and pen, to banish the 
frailty and blindness of men, and to substitute for the 
mysterious tangle of human motivation an impeccable syl- 
logism “in Barbara!” In comparison with this, Don 
Quixote at the Wind-Mills is practicality itself! 

Shaw’s ideal is no less than that all men should be even 
as he is. Possibly that is a very noble ideal. Certainly it 
is a quite impossible one. Most certainly it must doom to 
failure all the high purpose of his work. He himself has 
seen that clearly enough. In the course of that extremely 
clever. motley of half-truths which he has entitled The Sanity 
o} Art, he has this apology to anarchists for the existence 
of laws: 
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You will ask me: “Why have them at all?” I will 
tell you. They are made necessary, though we all 
secretly detest them, by the fact that the number of 
people who can think out a line of conduct for them- 
selves even on one point is very small, and the number 
who can afford the time for it still smaller. Nobody can 
afford the time to do it on all points. 


Yet, in his abhorrence of the principle of authority, and in 
pursuit of his extraordinary ideal, he persists, even against 
his own intelligence, in urging men to make logical deduc- 
tion alone the guide of their actions. (It is curious to note 
that the passage I have just quoted is an excellent state- 
ment of a Catholic argument for man’s need of a divine 
revelation and supernatural help.) 

But this wild impossibility of idealism is neither a matter 
of discredit to Shaw, nor the sole reason for his failure as 
ateacher. It is part of the nobility of men that they should 
hold up impossible ideals for themselves and others. Even 
the one absolute Teacher said a more astounding thing than 
Shaw's, “ Be logical.” He said, “Be perfect, as your Heavenly 
Father is perfect!” Another reason for Shaw’s failure is 
that he can give no help to the attaining of his ideal. And 
the most dreadful reason of all is that, like all fanatics, he 
is intolerant and (even when most logical) quite un- 
reasonable. 

I have said that Shaw is not an Irishman. The truth is, 
he is a sort of Stage Irishman: only with the recklessness of 
logic (a much more absurd recklessness) instead of the reck- 
lessness of sentiment. He is the unreal Irishman who is 
“agin the government.” The real Irishman is “agin” one 
government, the one which he looks upon as tyrannizing 
over his own country. Shaw (pushing, as usual, a truth 
to a logical absurdity) is against all government. The real 
Irishman wants a revolution against England. Shaw wants 
a revolution against everything, including the revolutionists. 
He is like a man who dislikes the windows in his house, and 
who would blow up the house with dynamite to get rid of 
them. The right of property is abused; let us get rid of 
property altogether, and have socialism. Family life is full 
of abuses, of tyrannies, of excesses; let us breed men as we 
do cattle. Outside of a mere handful of saints, no Christian 
even closely approximates an entire correspondence betweer 
his conduct and his belief; let us banish the belief. Men 
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get drunk, men over-eat, and besides, it jars upon my 
zesthetic sense to see animals killed; let us all be teetotallers 
and vegetarians—even as Iam. And so it goes on. In that 
you have the fanatic, one-sided, impetuous, blinded by the 
heat of his rage. It is an attack run riot, and strangely 
resembles the attack of a man in panic. 

In his later years I think I see some waning of the fight. 
It is not surrender; but there is evidence of a certain weari- 
ness in facing the larger issues, a sort of defiant hopelessness, 
he confines his attack mainly to questions in the material 
ordering of man’s life. His most enduring gospel has come 
to be that the one crime is poverty. And that seems to be 
nearly all that he has of positive belief, a pathetic holding 
fast to the obvious and tangible. The mystery of the world 
has beaten Bernard Shaw, as it has beaten all men who tried 
to solve it by unaided reason. The gods are dead: let us 
go till our fields. If this be the end, it was also the be- 
ginning: the shutting of his eyes to that world of reason- 
ableness which is more than rational. There is more wisdom 
in the cottage of an Irish peasant than in all the flaming wit 
and logic of Shaw, but the vision of that wisdom was with- 
held from him. He built his house of logic on the sands of 
prejudice. I believe that he has an unacknowledged dread 
that it has already toppled down. 

It would be much easier to write a book about Shaw than 
to write a short study. One needs room to unravel his ap- 
parent and real contradictions: his concern for humanity and 
his rage at mankind, his sentimental attacks upon sentiment 
and his dogmatic repudiation of dogma, his insistence upon 
being Irish and his scorn of all natienalism. But what little 
I have been able to say of him does not, I believe, mis- 
represent him. It is really fundamental in Shaw that, 
though he fancies himself the supreme rationalist because 
he can make his logical processes correct, he is the supreme 
intolerant because he assumes, without question and upon 
prejudiced sentiment, the premises for his logic. 

If he had ever devoted half as much time and intelligence, 
say, to the study of Christian teachings, as Catholics have 
to the study of his opinions, he would be by now either a 
Roman Catholic or a reprobate. As it is, he is neither. 
He is Bernard Shaw, a man driven, as under the lash of the 
furies, by a passionate intellectual intolerance which makes 
all his great gifts futile. 

W. T. KANE. 
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TO A DEMOCRAT 


pressing a desire to cut religion down to its bare 

essentials, contenting yourself with the practical ful- 
filment of its obligations, I agreed with you. But Jet me 
recall the circumstances. 

In the old days we had been comrades in the same Cause, 
fighting side by side for those social ideals which were as 
the very breath of life to us. We lent each other books and 
pamphlets. I still have your marked copy of Mazzini, given 
me “for keeps” because you had found a larger and better 
edition. We read Whitman together and our conversations 
were interlarded with quotations from “Leaves of Grass.” 
Especially do I remember how fond you were of the lines 
which speak of “the never-ending audacity of elected per- 
sons.” I, for my part, would declaim the passage which 
begins: 

“ There is no endowment in man or woman that is not tallied in you; 


There is no virtue, no beauty, in man or woman, but as good is in you; 
No pluek, no endurance in others, but as good is in you.” 


Do you recall the day we discovered Edward Carpenter's 
“Towards Democracy,” and tried our hands at writing simi- 
lar vers libre? Sometimes (for you cannot have forgotten) 
my phrase about fighting side by side had almost literal 
fulfilment when we stood on the same improvised platforms 
at street corners and in market squares and faced critical 
or jeering crowds. What long talks, taking us far into 
the night, we used to have after those stormy meetings! Ah!) 
they were great days—days of youth and enthusiasm! 

Circumstances separated us and we went our several ways, 
you to become organizer for a political society, I to pursue 
my work as a journalist. I heard, of course, of your 
electoral contest, unfortunately not successful, and no 
doubt news reached you of my reception into the Catholic 
Church. How you must have wondered at that news! 

It was a pleasant surprise to run into you in the street 
and to feel the familiar grip of your hand, and pleasant, too, 
the talk we had in the A.B.C. tea-shop to which we ad- 
journed. It was then that, referring to my conversion, you 
made the remark which I have quoted. Theology and 


OU were surprised the other day when, on your ex- 
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ceremonial, you said, made no appeal to you. They only 
confused the main issue. A man in these busy days had no 
time for such things. It was different in more leisurely 
times. Our restless age made it necessary for a fellow to 
travel light, carrying with him only such religious baggage 
as was absolutely indispensable. A rough and ready reli- 
gion that could stand the jolts and jars of practical life 
was what you needed. The Roman Church, you said, was 
far too complicated a system for a busy man like you, and 
you wondered how I, who also was a busy man and had once 
shared your feeling about such matters, could have found 
_ my way into a Church so far from the simplicity which 
formerly had been our common ideal. 

Your objection, of course, was quite familiar to me. I 
suppose I must have urged it myself against theological 
and ecclesiastical systems scores of times, and I could easily 
understand your surprise at what must appear a complete 
recantation. But I am afraid that my reply did not satisfy 
you; perhaps it was not clear; I was not very well satisfied 
with it myself; I do not think it fully expressed what I 
meant. After leaving you I turned the matter over in my 
mind afresh. I think now I can put my answer in terms 
more likely to prove intelligible than those I used in our 
conversation. 

I will start by trying to account for this attitude of yours. 
It is, it seems to me, not unconnected with those demo- 
cratic principles to which we both adhere but which we 
have applied in different ways. Government of the people 
by the people is with you an axiom. Politics is everybody's 
business, from the most powerful citizen to the most obscure 
and impotent. Responsibility for the conduct of the nation’s 
affairs must be spread out over the whole community. Of 
course there are the perils which always attend the exercise 
of freedom—demagogues who take advantage of the people's 
ignorance and exploit their worst passions, newspaper 
government, the hypnotic effect of slogans and stunts. You 
see all that, but are confident that the principle involved 
is worth the risks its application connotes. The democracy, 
you have said, again and again, has no right to hand over 
its destinies to an individual Dictator or submit to a rule 
imposed on it from without. The sanctions of government 
must come from the governed themselves. The people must 
be educated up to their responsibilities and learn to wield 
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their powers wisely. Our rulers are merely the executive of 
the electors’ will. The real thinking out of our political 
creed and programme should, you used to say, be done, not 
at Westminster, but in the mills, factories, mines, and busi- 
ness Offices of the country. 

This democratic conception of government you have 
applied to religion. As every man is to exercise the func- 
tions of the political thinker, so every man must be his own 
theologian. Each individual must feel himself responsible 
for the conduct of religious affairs. If problems of Faith or 
conduct have to be solved in view of new conditions, then he 
should have a hand in solving them. If there are to be cere- 
monial occasions, then he should at least feel himself eligible 
to take his part. The Church, like the nation, must be 
everyman’s business. A separate priestly caste is incom- 
patible with democracy. Definitions of belief imposed by 
a non-elective authority rob the individual of his respon- 
sibility. 

It is the consistent application of this view of the matter 
which has led you to demand a simple type of religion with 
a minimum of theology and ecclesiology. It is perfectly 
true that we are a busy generation. Our interests have 
multiplied tremendously. Competition is fierce. Our stren- 
uous labours demand heightened forms of pleasure as 
relaxation. There is less and less time for the examination 
of metaphysical doctrines or to become familiar with tra- 
ditional practices, and less and less inclination to bother 
oneself with matters apparently so irrelevant to the daily 
struggle. It is not unnatural that you should, under the 
circumstances, desire to cut your coat according to the mea- 
sure of cloth at your disposal. Having first declared that 
everyone must be his own priest and theological authority, 
it became necessary to minimize his responsibilities in those 
capacities. A man who has to do his own housekeeping 
will not treat himself to elaborate meals. He will reduce 
his cooking to something he can manage when he comes 
back tired after a day’s work. It will not be surprising if, 
after awhile, he makes a virtue of necessity and becomes an 
advocate of the “simple life.” ‘ Unfired Food” will seem a 
glorious dietetic revelation fitting exactly his domestic cir- 
cumstances. An absence of carpets and ornaments demand- 
ing beating and dusting will be regarded as a sign of grace. 
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‘To wear clothes that can be slipped on and off without 
trouble becomes a religious obligation. If he have in him 
the makings of a fanatic the process goes further and at last 
we find him living in a tent and subsisting on nuts and water. 
One day, let us suppose, this domestic Puritan finds himself 
staying’ with friends who are able to avail themselves of all 
the conveniences of modern life. He sinks into luxurious 
arm-chairs. Dishes which regale his nostrils with appetiz- 
ing fragrance are placed before him. A hot-water bottle 
warms his bed at night. Through every sense he is tempted 
to return to more normal methods of life. But the temp- 
tation is met with passionate resistance. His friends’ in- 
dulgences take on the aspect of devilish contrivances to 
entrap his soul and he flees from the house. That, it seems 
to me, is a parabolic explanation of our present-day dislike 
of what we call elaborate religious functions and systems. 
The fallacy involved is fairly obvious. 

Of course, the simplification of life is a legitimate and 
desirable thing. But in the case I have imagined, the mo- 
tive was that of adjusting domestic affairs to certain circum- 
stances. The fact was overlooked that civilization makes 
it unnecessary, in the majority of cases, for a man to take 
upon himself the whole burden of physical labour necessary 
for his health and comfort. A multitude of specialists are 
ready to relieve him—people whose function it is to cook 
and mend and dust. It is by availing ourselves of the help 
of these specialists that most of us achieve a measure of 
simplicity. They set us free for our special tasks. They 
take from us the burden and worry of matters in which we 
are not skilled. The same thing applies to religion. 

I trace the beginning of my conversion to the acknow- 
ledgment that, though I had not time to master all the 
details and work out the ,sationale for a fully organized 
Christianity, those who had undertaken the matter had pro- 
duced a wonderful result. I could not fail to admire the 
outcome, though my misapplied democratic instincts forbade 
me availing myself of their labours. I could not bring my- 
self to adopt the “sour grapes” attitude. To hold this 
great Faith, to be able to repeat that sonorous, uplifting 
Creed, to participate in those Sacraments—that must be, I 
frankly confessed, a great experience. Then it was I began 
to see what the specialization of functions in the life of the 
Church meant. It was false to suppose that I had to be 
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my own priest and theologian. There were those who had 
a special vocation for these things. Let them attend to these 
matters so that I might get on with my journalism! That 
was the conclusion to which I came. 

Both of us are faced with the demands of modern life on 
our physical and intellectual powers. Both of us want to 
simplify religion so that we can carry it about with us. We 
want it done up in a small packet. You have attempted to 
solve the problem by reducing religion. You have reduced 
it, it seems to me, to something not worth having, something 
in which is no nourishment, something which instead of sim- 
plifying matters really complicates them. I have solved 
the problem by leaving the whole Christian organism un- 
touched but reducing my individual responsibility. I am 
content to accept what the specialists provide. I can enjoy 
all that the Church offers for my edification, content to con- 
tribute such small assistance as my very limited vocation 
allows. I have solved the problem of the simple life, solved 
it without sacrificing anything of the necessarily complicated 
and elaborate system through which the grace of God works. 
I am part of a vast organic Whole, yet I have my own indi- 
vidual freedom. There is no need for me to exercise 
functions for which I am not fitted or to worry over difficul- 
ties that are beyond me. The rich resources of the Church 
are at my disposal, yet in such a way as to permit of my 
own life remaining genuinely simple. You were surprised 
when I agreed with your assertion that you wanted to cut 
religion down to the practical fulfilment of its essential ob- 
ligations. Perhaps now you understand. 

You object that, however convenient and labour-saving 
they may prove for the ordinary, busy man, you can not and 
will not tolerate dictatorships, whether in Church or State. 
I think you know that I share with you still those ideals of 
political democracy which were the bond between us in our 
enthusiastic youth. But I have come to see that it is im- 
possible to transfer bodily to religion principles which may 
be legitimate enough in the ordering of a nation’s affairs. 
The circumstances are different, and it is sheer confusion 
to apply the same methods to the two spheres. There is, of 
course, an immense difference between what you call a re- 
ligious dictatorship and a political dictatorship. The latter 
is imposed by physical force. No choice is offered to those 
governed by it. But when I became a Catholic I did so 
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voluntarily. My instructor took care to see that I under- 
stood what I was doing, for Faith is in part an act of reason. 
It was only when I saw clearly that a supernatural revelation 
was necessary if I was ever to know the truth, and that 
the Church was the appointed guardian of that revelation 
that I Submitted. There is nothing servile or essentially 
undemocratic about that. 

Do you know that it was those open-air meetings in which 
we took part which first brought home to me the need of 
such an authority as that supplied by the Church. I remem- 
ber one evening in particular. I had forsaken my usual 
economic themes. For some reason or other I found myself 
dealing with what I took to be the ethical ideals of our 
Movement. I wanted that crowd to accept certain funda- 
mental principles, principles which I have always thought 
had their roots in the New Testament and which go back 
ultimately to the Christian view of God. The people in 
front of me were factory hands, rough and apt to look at 
every proposition from the material standpoint, but good 
fellows for all that. I can see now the flare of the street 
arc lamps on their toil-chiselled faces, and hear their half 
cynical comments. Something I said seemed to bring to 
boiling point the slumbering resentment of which I had been 
conscious. A pale youth, with masses of black hair thrown 
back from his large, white forehead crushed his way nearer 
the platform and flung an indignant question at me. Other 
voices caught up his words and echoed them. A wave of 
hot anger surged up to me. It was as though the whole pro- 
letarian world had risen up to deny my assertion. A great 
Atlantic breaker seemed about to hurl itself on me. The 
depths of class-consciousness had been moved and were 
boiling with passion. The wave broke on my flimsy argu- 
ments and gossamer sentiments and left them a wreck. I 
never felt so weak and futile in my life. What was my 
private opinion against the inarticulate vengefulness of that 
mob? I wanted some Rock on which to stand and my 
feet found only the shifting sand of social science. 

It was a lesson I never forgot. The creed of Democracy 
itself, the charter of human freedom, the principle of hu- 
man equality, the great ideal of human fraternity demand 
for their enforcement some supreme Authority. Opposed as 
they were opposed that evening, they must fall back on 
their base, fight in the last ditch. If you ask me what that 
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is I reply that it is the retreat in which the prophets of 
Israel found refuge—“ Thus saith the Lord.” To be more 
explicit, it is the Catholic Church, the only consistent, time- 
tested Authority left in this world. We social reformers 
have been incredibly reckless. The most incompetent of 
generals provides himself with a base, manceuvres for posi- 
tion, secures himself, if he can, in some natural fortress. 
But we have flung ourselves into the fray and put all our 
forces into the front line. There has been no manceuvring. 
Indeed, many of us have been so foolish as to cut ourselves 
off deliberately from the only Authority which, in the last 
resort, could sustain our Cause. We have denied God and 
His Church, and consequently have had to have recourse to 
weapons the use of which comes dangerously near a denial 
of the freedom for which we are supposed to be fighting. 
This refusal to acknowledge the only Authority which can 
authenticate our ethical ideals is the maddest thing we could 
have done. To say that we have sawn off the bough we our- 
selves are straddling is putting it mildly. No language 
will really convey our folly. You expressed wonder that I, 
a militant democrat, could become a Catholic. Allow me 
to express still greater wonder that you who contend for 
the ideals of a Christian democracy are not a member of the 
Church of the people, the Church of God founded for the 


whole human race. 
STANLEY B. JAMES. 








A FAMOUS EUCHARISTIC MIRACLE 


NDER the title “ Telekinesis” I formerly contributed 

an article to these pages dealing with a type of 

prodigy which is of frequent occurrence in the lives 
of the more mystical Saints. It would seem that their in- 
tense craving for the Holy Eucharist is now and again re- 
warded by a miraculous passage of the consecrated Host 
through the air, in such sort that the particle is seen resting 
upon their tongue without the intervention of any visible 
intermediary. Sometimes this occurs when the priest is dis- 
tributing Holy Communion from the ciborium, the particle 
detaching itself from his fingers before he has time to 
place it upon the lips of the intending recipient. The holy 
Curé d’Ars, now canonized as St. John Baptist Vianney, most 
positively affirmed that he had had this experience when 
giving Communion in his own church, and the famous 
Monsieur Olier, the founder of Saint-Sulpice, bore similar 
personal testimony in the case of a pious nun in a convent 
near Nantes. Sometimes it would seem that the particle 
flies from the altar where Mass is being said, a marvel which 
is wont to be attended by much temporary distress of mind 
to the celebrant who believes that he has by some fault of 
his own /os¢t the particle which has disappeared. Blessed 
Raymond of Capua gives a detailed account of more than 
one such incident in which his penitent, St. Catherine of 
Siena, was the recipient of the favour, while he himself 
had to suffer not a little perplexity and anguish of mind. 
Sometimes again the soul so privileged affirms that the 
sacred Host has been brought by some celestial ministrant, 
by an archangel, by one of the Saints, or even—as in the case 
of Teresa Higginson, the modern mystic of Bootle—by our 
Saviour Himself. 

It hardly needs saying that the evidence for such occur- 
rences requires to be carefully scrutinized; for while on the 
one hand it would undoubtedly be rash to reject @ priori 
the possibility of marvels of this description, it is certain on 
the other that fraud and hysterical delusion have often 
availed themselves of similar manifestations to establish a 
very ill-deserved reputation for holiness. The notorious 
Magdalena de la Cruz (1487—1560), a nun who for many 
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years was venerated as a saint throughout the Spanish penin- 
sula,—so much so that she was invited to bless the chris- 
tening robes prepared for the infant prince, afterwards 
Philip II.—was not only believed to have the stigmata, to 
live without food except the Blessed Sacrament, and to be 
raised in the air during some of her ecstasies, but it was also 
asserted that she received Holy Communion miraculously. 
More than once, we are told, when the number of particles 
in the ciborium had been carefully counted, one was found 
to be missing when the priest next inspected them and mean- 
while Magdalena had exhibited a host on her tongue which 
had come to her no one knew how. A closely analogous 
deception or illusion was charged against, and apparently 
confessed by, the other hardly less famous Spanish pseudo- 
mystic, Maria de la Visitacion, during the reign of Philip IT. 
In both these cases the Inquisition eventually intervened, 
and inflicted a severe penance on the culprits. Nearer our 
own time is the sensation caused by the “miraculous” 
communions of Palma Matarrelli d’Oria of whom I have 
written here in previous articles.t It seems certain that Pius 
IX., after reading the reports submitted to him by the 
Congregation of the Holy Office, was convinced that all the 
Eucharistic phenomena were fraudulent. ‘What Palma is 
doing,” he told Mgr. Barbier de Montault, “is the work of 
the devil, and her pretended miraculous Communions with 
hosts taken from St. Peter’s are a pure piece of trickery. 
It is all imposture and I have the proofs there in the drawer 
of my bureau. She has befooled a whole crowd of pious 
and credulous souls.” Certainly the account given by Dr. 
Imbert Gourbeyre in his book, “‘ Les Stigmatisées,” of Palma’s 
Communion in the middle of a conversation which she was 
holding with him and Canon de Angelis, is of itself cal- 
culated to arouse vehement suspicion of fraudulent practices. 


I was sitting sideways to Palma talking to the Canon 
who was opposite me when I felt her hand gently tap 
me on the forearm. At the same instant the Canon fell 
upon his knees. I turned to look at Palma, and I saw 
her eyes shut, her hands joined, her mouth wide open, 
and on her tongue I perceived a host. I kneel down 
at once, I adore, and I watch her. Palma puts out her 
tongue still further as if she was bent on making me see 


' See Tue Monta, October, 1919, pp. 296—301. 
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the host clearly, then she swallows it, shuts her mouth 
and remains profoundly recollected in her chair. 


There seem to have been a good many cases in which 
public attention has been directed to alleged manifestations 
of this sort and in which the Holy See, combining in former 
times both civil and religious authority, has inflicted severe 
punishment upon those within the States of the Church who 
were found after inquiry to have imposed upon the credulity 
of the faithful by pretended miracles. In the “Annali 
Universali di Medicina” for 1847? there is mention of a 
certain Vittoria Biondi who in the time of Pope Benedict 
_ XIV. pretended to have received the stigmata, to have con- 

tinued for a long period without taking food and to have 
been communicated supernaturally. A raid, it appears, was 
made by the authorities and in her room they found a num- 
ber of small hosts carefully secreted which she used artfully 
to place upon her tongue, alleging that she had received 
Communion from an angel. The culprit, after full confes- 
sion of her impostures, was admitted to mercy and leniently 
dealt with, but a formal statement of the offences with which 
she was charged and of the sentence passed upon her was 
made public under the heading “ Notificazione di affettata 
Santita.” 

It is a rather curious fact, which I must confess had 
escaped my notice when I wrote upon this subject eight 
years ago, that the earliest record of an alleged miraculous 
Communion belongs to the age of the Fathers, to the period 
in fact when St. Jerome, St. Augustine and St. Ambrose were 
still living. Palladius, Bishop of Helenopolis in Bithynia, 
who probably wrote his “ Historia Lausiaca” about the year 
419, has left us an account of it. He tells us how he had 
had an opportunity for three years of living in proximity to 
St. Macarius the Alexandrian, who was regarded as a great 
master of the spiritual life. Amongst the many other anec- 
dotes which Palladius has preserved for us, we read: 


This holy Macarius told me the following—for he was 
a priest. “I noticed,” he said, “at the time of dis- 
tributing the mysteries (#.e., the Holy Eucharist) that it 
was never I who gave the oblation to Marcus the ascetic, 
but an angel used to take it to him from the altar. I 


‘ Imbert-Gourbeyre, ‘‘ Les Stigmatisées,"’ Vol. II., p.15. 
* Vol. 123, pp. 541—542. 
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saw only the knuckle of the hand which delivered it to 
him.” 

Palladius seems to have been a conscientious narrator of 
what he saw or heard at first hand and a piece of evidence 
of this kind must be allowed full weight. 

‘My main purpose, however, in the present article is to 
discuss a particular eucharistic miracle which is somewhat 
different in character from those to which I have just been 
alluding, but which is widely known, first because it is 
recounted in one of the lessons of the Roman Breviary, and 
secondly because its memory is perpetuated in the device 
which adorns the habit of the “ Mantellate” or nuns of the 
Third Order of Servites. The prodigy is connected with 
the last moments of Saint Juliana Falconieri, the foundress 
of the Mantellate, who died on June 19, 1341. I cannot 
do better than quote the Breviary lesson just referred to. 


The self-inflicted hardships of her life brought upon 
her a disease of the stomach, whereby, when she was 
seventy years of age, she was brought to the point of 
death. She bore the daily sufferings of her illness with 
a smiling face and a brave heart. The only thing of 
which she was heard to complain was that her stomach 
being so weak that she could not keep down any food, 
she was withheld by reverence for the Sacrament from 
drawing near to the Lord’s Table. Finding herself in 
these straits she begged the priest to bring the Bread of 
God, and as she dared not take it into her mouth, to put 
it as near as possible to her heart. The priest did as 
she wished, and, to the amazement of all present, the 
Divine Bread at once disappeared from sight, and at the 
same instant a smile of joyous peace crossed the face of 
Juliana, and she gave up the ghost. All were con- 
founded until the virgin body was being laid out after 
death in the accustomed manner. Then there was found 
upon the left side of the bosom, a mark like the stamp 
of a seal reproducing the form of the Sacred Host, the 
mould of which was one of those that bear a figure of 
Christ crucified.? 


* Palladius, “ Historia Lausiaca,” ch. xviii., §25. 
* “Roman Breviary,”’ Lord Bute’s translation, the sixth lesson for the feast 
of St. Juliana, June roth. 
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This is the story which is told in the Breviary in accord 
with the various published lives of the saintly foundress and 
the miracle is regarded by the Bollandists and others as 
peculiarly well authenticated because a document is in exis- 
tence, said to have been drawn up in Latin eighteen days 
later, giving an account of what had happened.' I reproduce 
with a few slight modifications the translation of it which 
is furnished by Father Soulier, O.S.M. 


+ MCCCXXXXI.? In the Month of July. 


“He hath made a memorial of His wonderful works” 
[Ps. cx. 4]. Let it be placed on record how eighteen 
days ago our Sister Juliana died and flew to heaven with 
her spouse Jesus; and it was in this manner. 

Being more than seventy years old, her stomach had 
become so weakened from her voluntary sharp penances, 
from fasts, from chains, from an iron girdle, disciplines, 
nightly vigils and spare diet, that she was no longer able 
to take or retain food. When she knew that because of 
this she must be deprived of the Viaticum of the most 
sacred Body of Christ, no one could believe how much 
she grieved and wept, so much so that they were afraid 

_ she would die from the vehemence of her sorrow. 

She, therefore, most humbly begged Father James de 
Campo Regio that at least he would bring the most Holy 
Sacrament in a pyx and set it before her, and this was 
done. But when the priest appeared carrying the Body 
of our Lord, she straightway prostrated herself upon the 
ground in the form of a cross and adored her Master. 

Then her face became like the face of an angel. She 
desired since she was not allowed to unite herself to 
Jesus, at least to kiss Him, but this the priest refused. 
She then begged piteously that over the burning furnace 
of her breast they would spread a veil upon which they 


‘ This document is not mentioned by Father Papebroch in the very short 
account of St. Juliana printed in the “Acta Sanctorum” for June 19th, but it 
is given in extenso by Father Victor de Buck in the twelfth volume for October 
(pp. 403—404) when he is dealing with the Life of Blessed Joanna Soderini, the 
same ‘ Sister Joanna’ whose name is mentioned first amongst those said to have 
been present when the miracle happened. 

? In the ‘Acta Sanctorum ” the date prefixed to this document is MCCCXXXX 
(1340). Father Soulier, however, prints it as in the text, and all recent authorities 
seem to assign the death of St. telene to 1341, including Father Poncelet in his 
** Bib. Hag. Latina.’ 
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might put the Host. This was granted her. But—O 
wonderful prodigy !—scarcely had the Host touched this 
loving heart than it was lost to sight and never more was 
found. Then Juliana when the Host had disappeared, 
with a tender and joyous face, as if she were rapt in 
ecstasy, died in the Kiss of her Lord, to the amazement 
and admiration of those who were present—to wit, of 
Sister Joanna, Sister Mary, Sister Elizabeth, Father 
James and others of the house.! 


One would deeply regret to disturb the reader’s faith in 
so pretty a story. But we must not shut our eyes to two 
rather serious difficulties. In the first place, it is surely 
a very curious fact that in this quasi-official memorandum 
nothing whatever is said concerning “the mark like the 
stamp of a seal reproducing the form of the Sacred Host” 
which was found “on the left side of her bosom.” They 
can hardly have forgotten the circumstance in eighteen days, 
and this was after all the only conclusive evidence that so 
stupendous a miracle had taken place. The month was June, 
the place Florence, it is hardly likely that the windows would 
have been kept closed in the room where the Saint was 
breathing her last. Consequently a slight puff of air or 
some convulsive movement of the invalid might easily have 
accounted for the disappearance of a Host so insecurely 
resting upon her breast. How could the witnesses of such 
a marvel as the miraculous imprint upon her bosom have 
neglected to make the slightest reference to this detail, so 
much more startling in itself than the mere inability to find 
the sacred particle? 

The first to mention the device stamped upon the virginal 
flesh of the Saint, so far as we can now ascertain, is Father 
Nicholas Mati, a Servite Religious, who somewhere about 
the year 1384 left behind him a manuscript volume, written 
in Italian and still, we are told, in existence, which he en- 
titled “Giornale e Ricordi” (Journal and Memoirs). In 
this he included a very brief notice of St. Juliana and of 
Blessed Joanna Soderini; and one of the few definite things 
which he finds to say about the latter is embodied in this 
sentence. “She was the happy disciple who, sooner than 
Sister Elizabeth and the others,? discovered upon the breast 

* Soulier, “Life of St. Juliana Falconieri,”” p. 165. 


* Does not this language seem to suggest that the imprint spoken of was a 
little hard to see? 
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of St. Juliana that astounding marvel of the figure of Christ 
nailed to the cross impressed upon her flesh within a circle 
like a Host.” Nevertheless this testimony was probably not 
written down until some forty years after St. Juliana’s death, 
neither-is there any reason to believe that Father Nicholas 
was personally acquainted either with Juliana or with her 
devoted disciple Joanna Soderini. His information was pre- 
sumably derived from his fellow Servites or some of the 
Mantellate nuns, and we know how easily a story of this kind 
may grow up and how quickly it spreads and is improved 
upon. 

But what has so far been said is by no means the most 
serious difficulty which meets us in investigating the truth of 
this miracle. Much more upsetting is the fact that the story 
of the miraculous penetration of a Host through the breast 
was not new, but just at that period was widely diffused 
throughout western Christendom. The pious Franciscan tale 
to which I refer seems to have had its origin before St. 
Juliana was born. What we know for certain is that it 
recurs twice in the collection of stories known as the “ Specu- 
lum Laicorum” (Mirror of Layfolk), which was almost cer- 
tainly compiled by an English friar between 1279 and 
1292.1. It is recounted there in a very summary fashion, 
but in other books of the same class plenty of detail is sup- 
plied, though, as might be expected, the circumstances vary 
in almost every example which we meet. Following the 
indications given in Mr. J. A. Herbert's “Catalogue of 
Romances,” Vol. III., I have copied one version of the 
story from MS. Sloane 2478, a manuscript of the early 
fourteenth century. This account may be translated rather 
freely as follows: 


Brother Peter de Swynesfeld, of holy memory, who 
was formerly “ Minister” [#.e., Provincial] of the Friars 
Minor in England, was accustomed to tell—and indeed 
he himself left the story in writing—how when he was 
returning from the General Chapter [at Assisi] in pass- 
ing through the pleasant town of Rimini upon the 
Adriatic, in company with Brother Adam de Maddol, 
it happened that the lord of the said township fell ill. 
He was a nobleman (comes) and very pious, a true 


* See J. Th. Welter, “Thesaurus Exemplorum,”’ fasc. V., preface. 
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Catholic in faith, most earnest in hearing Mass and in 
looking upon the Body of our Lord (precipuus in missis 
audiendis et in dominici corporis aspectu)! and amongst 
other things it was his daily custom to pray to God that 
at the hour of death he might be found worthy to be 
fortified by the Body and Blood of Christ as a precious 
viaticum. Before long the end drew near, for he suf- 
fered from continual vomiting and his stomach could 
retain no form of either liquid or solid food. Being 
thus bereft of the use of medicine and of all hope of re- 
covery, he begged that the Viaticum of Salvation might 
be brought to his room by priests and religious, for he 
pleaded that his eyes at least might be refreshed by 
the sight of the Body of our Lord, since he dared not 
partake of It as food. Before this divine Presence ‘the 
prostrated himself on the ground and poured out his 
lament that it was not permitted him to receive the 
Viaticum, for which every day of his life he had made 
petition with such intense desire. At last after many 
sighs and tears, he asked that his left side might be 
washed by the priest and covered with a linen cloth, 
humbly begging that since he was not worthy to re- 
ceive the Body of Christ with his lips, the priest, if 
that could be allowed, might take It and lay It upon 
his heart. So was it done; and when the priest had 
reverently placed the most holy Eucharist upon the chest 
of the sick man just under the left breast, behold his 
chest opened of itself and the adorable Body of Christ, 
escaping from the priest's fingers, passed through the 
aperture; while in the same moment this truly Catholic 
nobleman fell asleep in the Lord. This took place about 
the year of our Saviour 1268.2 


As already stated, there can be no room for doubt that 
this story, though variously told, was in circulation long 
before the death of St. Juliana. In several of the texts of 
the “Speculum Laicorum” the prodigy is said to have hap- 
pened near Marseilles. A narrative preserved in MS. Royal 
7-C.1, which is somewhat fuller than that just translated, 


* This formal recognition, as a virtue, of the desire to behold the Body of 
Christ, is of interest in view of what has many times been written in these pages 
in connection with the history of Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament. 

* British Museum, MS. Sloane 2478, fol. 14. b. 
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tells us that the nobleman was called Albert of Venice, and 
that his title was Count of Panne. In this version the nar- 
rator mentions that after the nobleman’s breast had closed 
again “a certain red scar was left behind to prove the truth 
of the miracle” (remanente tamen cicatrice quadam rubea 
ad tanti miraculi fidem faciendam).1 The friars also in 
this case are said to have been on their way to, not returning 
from, the General Chapter at Assisi, and the year assigned 
for the miracle is 1267. 

Whether there is any historical foundation for this inci- 
dent, or whether it is—like so many other tales included in 
these medizval collections of “exempla,” such as ‘“ Conver- 
timini” or the “Speculum Laicorum’”’—just a pious story, 
is very hard to decide. There can be no question that in 
spite of the protests of many learned theologians (Lyndwode, 
the great English canonist, among the number) the prac- 
tice of bringing the Blessed Sacrament to be gazed upon by 
a dying man who was unable to receive Viaticum was a 
very common one in the Middle Ages. We have one famous 
example in the case of another St. Juliana, Juliana of Mount 
Cornillon (+1258), who was mainly responsible for the in- 
stitution of the Feast of Corpus Christi, but no miracle is 
recorded on that occasion. Similarly of our own King 
Henry VII., Blessed John Fisher in one of his sermons tells 
us how: 


Two days next before his departing, he was of that 
feebleness that he might not receive the Sacrament again, 
nevertheless he desired to see the monstrant wherein 
it was contained. The good father, his confessor, in 
goodly manner, as was convenient, brought It unto him. 
He with such a reverence, with so many knockings and 
beatings of his breast, with so quick and lively a 
countenance, with so desirous a heart, made his humble 
obeisance thereunto; with so great humbleness and de- 
votion kissed, not the self place where the Blessed Body 
of our Lord was contained, but the lowest part of the 
foot of the monstrant, that all that stood about him 
scarcely might contain them from prayers and weeping.® 


* MS. Royal, 7. C. 1, fol. 109, b. 
* See Bridgett, ‘History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain” (1908), 


P. 254. 
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It is undoubtedly with a reference to such practices that 
the twenty-fifth of the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion laid 
down that “the Sacraments were not ordained of Christ to 
be gazed upon, or to be carried about, but that we should 
daily use them.” 

Of course there is no absolute impossibility that both in 
the case of the Host laid upon the breast of the Italian 
nobleman and in that brought to St. Juliana Falconieri, the 
same miracle of absorption through the intervening barrier 
of flesh may have been wrought by the Divine power; but 
those who are best acquainted with the medizval practice 
of unconsciously adapting older legends to fresh cases and 
famous names, will be least disposed to regard the evidence 
offered for the marvel which we have here been discussing as 
adequate or convincing. The very fact that St. Juliana was 
so deeply venerated would be sufficient to render it likely 
that any accident or confusion occurring amid the deep 
emotional excitement of such a death-bed scene might be 
transfigured into a supernatural prodigy of profound signi- 
ficance. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 








IRRELIGION AND RELIGION 


-UR grandparents would have been surprised if they had 
been told that a*time would come when science would 


lead philosophers back to religion. Yet the prophecy 
seems to be coming true, for one of the most noticeable 
features of modern philosophy is its return to what is called a 
conception of Deity, and that return is led by such men as the 
distinguished mathematical physicist, Prof. Whitehead, and the 
biologist, Lloyd-Morgan. True the Deity is not the God of the 
Christians, but the end of the Odyssey is not reached as yet ; and 
_ therearesigns that something better is yet to come. The reason 
for this is that scientists are prepared to admit the limitations in 
their outlook and accept the claims of what is called, a little 
unfortunately, religious experience. There are, however, excep- 
tions, and chief amongst these is the well-known mathema- 
tician, Mr. Bertrand Russell. Mr. Russell is a man very difficult 
toestimate. In mathematics his reputation is deservedly high ; 
his philosophical studies are admired by some, but if to reduce 
all reality to ‘“‘ waves of probability’ is an achievement, the 
virtue lies not in its truth but in its quality as a tour de force. 
This is his latest message to his fellow men, a message which 
will not disturb them overmuch, as Mr. Russell has never made 
a virtue of constancy or consistency. He uses the privilege of 
changing his views with successive books and shows one marked 
failing in each ; the inability to avoid inconsistencies and self- 
contradictions. Nevertheless, he continues to exercise con- 
siderable authority over both the learned and the unlearned— 
a puzzling fact which cannot be due merely to his range of 
interests and a gift of attractive writing. Unfortunately he is 
not above abusing this authority, and recently he gave a lecture 
to the Secular Society, published now in pamphlet form, which, 
had it appeared anonymously, would have been attributed to 
some ignorant and presumptuous fellow trading on the prejudices 
of an illiterate audience. Coming from a distinguished scientist 
it is a disgrace to the good name of English scholarship, and its 
writer loses all claim to be treated with the courtesy due to 
those who, if ignorant, yet know no better. 
The pamphlet, entitled Why I am not a Christian, has for its 
object to show that the existence of God is unproved, that Christ 
was no perfect man and that Christianity is no blessing, but 
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an evil. The main part of the pamphlet is taken up with a 
discussion of five arguments for the existence of God. Three, 
at least, of these are travesties of proofs which are usually put 
forward by theistic philosophers. 

The first argument is stated, as follows: “‘ It is maintained 
that everything we see has a cause, and as you go back in the 
chain of causes further and further you must come to a First 
Cause, and to that First Cause you give the name God.” His 
first comment on this is that “as the philosophers and men of 
science have got going on cause, it has not anything like the 
vitality it used to have.” He does not, however, pursue this 
line of attack, preferring to leave an insinuation and trust for 
its effect to the strength of his word as a leading scientist. 
Instead he claims that the reasoning rather obviously ‘‘ cannot 
have any validity.” As a young man he accepted it : ““ When 
I was a young man, and was debating these questions very 
seriously in my mind, I for a long time accepted the argument 
of the First Cause, until one day, at the age of eighteen, I read 
John Stuart Mill’s Autobiography, and I then found this 
sentence : ‘ My father taught me that the question, who made 
me ? cannot be answered, since it immediately suggests the 
further question, who made God?’ That very simple sentence 
showed me, as I still think, the fallacy in the argument of the 
First Cause. If everything must have a cause then God must 
have a cause.” To which the equally simple answer might be 
given that not everything must have a cause beyond itself. 
But what strikes the reader is the amazing assumption that 
an argument which has persisted through two thousand years 
of criticism would offer no resistance to such a refutation. To 
leave it there without any further remark, save a jest on the 
Indian story of the world resting on an elephant and the 
elephant on a tortoise is either tomfoolery or a sign of arrested 
development. There is evidence that the latter is the truth ; 
for Mr. Russell tells us of a “‘ long time” before the age of 
eighteen during which he wrestled with the thought of God, but 
after eighteen he has remained fixed in his belief in a childish 
sophism. Now if he had but glanced at the classical treatment 
of this argument of a First Cause, he would have been forced in 
common honesty to write “ nonsense’ at the end of his own 
refutation, and I can hardly believe that his audience, members 
of a Secular Society whose main object it is to disprove by 
reason what Theism and Christianity, in particular, hold, can 
have been blind to the cheapness of their champion’s mode of 
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arguing. Even they must have known that the cause and effect 
argument does not base its conclusion on the impossibility of 
an infinite series, but on the fact that wherever there is an object 
which does not offer an explanation for its existence in itself, 
a cause.is required by a necessity of reason outside it. This 
holds true whether there be a finite or infinite series of such 
objects. An absolute cause is therefore, a demand of reason, a 
cause, that is, without which nothing could have come to be at 
all; and a cause which contains the explanation of its own 
existence within itself. The difficulty then of Mr. Russell is 
on a level with that of the urchin who dismisses the possibility 
of people existing on the other side of the world on the ground 
that they would be then walking upside down. Really, Mr. 
Russell might have come straight from the Fundamentalist 
dispute in Tennessee. 

He next takes what he calls the Natural Law argument. 
‘“‘ People observed the planets going round the sun according 
to the law of gravitation, and they thought that God had given 
a behest to these planets to move in that particular fashion and 
that was why they did so.”” This simple explanation saved 
them the trouble of looking “for explanations of the law of 
gravitation.”’ It is then suggested that many natural laws are 
really human conventions and that the argument rests on a 
confusion between human law which is a command and natural 
laws which are “‘ a description of how things do in fact behave.” 
Furthermore, we must face the question, ‘‘ Why did God issue 
just those natural laws and no others?” If for His own good 
pleasure, then there is something arbitrary to be expected in 
natural law; if for a reason—to create the best universe— 
then God Himself is subject to law. ‘“‘ You have really a law 
outside and anterior to His divine edicts. . . .” 

Neither the proof nor the disproof here are worth discussion, 
because few, I think, will recognize in this Punch and Judy 
conception of the world with God the great Ventriloquist, any 
argument they have been wont to consider seriously. And as 
for the disproof, mirth and anger mingle in looking at it. I 
suppose the contrast of behest and law is drawn from a human 
analogy. He uses it again in a later argument against the 
possibility of God being the author of right or wrong. The 
difficulty is borrowed, perhaps unconsciously, from the Chris- 
tians themselves. Once upon a time many centuries ago, 
some did think that good was good because God willed it to be so. 
The question was thrashed out—and the difficulty with its 
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answer is now to be found usually in Scholastic manuals of 
philosophy. It lingers in the minds of those who are still under 
the influence of the pictures of God as a kind of superior Giant, 
to be found in nursery books. This giant of course, would feel 
the force of Mr. Russell’s dilemma if he existed ; but as it is, 
God happens to be the fount of reason as well as the cause of all 
that is, and the opposition between reason and edicts in Him is 
nonsensical. 

The third argument is that from Design. This is how Mr. 
Russell puts it. ‘‘ You all know the argument from design : 
everything in the world is made just so that we can manage to 
live in the world, and if the world was ever so little different we 
could not manage to live in it. That is the argument from 
design.” Incase the reader is indignant and thinks I have made 
this up, and am joking, let me assure him that this is not so, that 
Mr. Russell is serious, though he will have his little joke, as when 
he writes : ‘‘ It [the argument] sometimes takes a rather curious 
form ; for instance, it is argued that rabbits have white tails 
in order to be easy to shoot.’”’ And again: “ You all know 
Voltaire’s remark, that obviously the nose was designed to be 
such as to fit spectacles.” And then in mingled irony and 
solemn seriousness : ‘‘ It is a most astonishing thing that people 
can believe that this world . . should be the best that omnipotence 
and omniscience has been able to produce in millions of years.” 
“Do you think that if you were granted omnipotence and 
omniscience and millions of years in which to perfect your world, 
you could produce nothing better than the Ku Klux Klan, the 
Fascisti and Mr. Winston Churchill ?”’ I find the production 
of such arguments even more difficult to understand than the 
Ku Klux Klan,—(the Fascisti and Mr. Winston Churchill must 
not be dishonoured by being mentioned in this context). But to 
return to that wonderful argument from design, Theists will yield 
the point ; they have never been famous for readiness to 
die for the theory of Evolution, and this argument isa March Hare 
version of evolution ; so they give it up ; and instead they will 
cling to an argument which had not been mentioned, which is 
also called the argument from Design. According to that 
argument you cannot explain the world without recourse to 
Mind. Chance will not do, and chatter about instincts and 
evolution will not do. In the last resort Mind must be evoked. 
Perhaps on a future occasion, Mr. Russell will have the courage 
to discuss what is historically and aptly called the argument 
from Design. 
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Two other proofs are advanced, which Mr. Russell, with a 
thinly disguised sneer, informs his audience are not intellectual 
but moral. Kant disposed of the intellectual arguments, but 
his scepticism was no proof against “‘ the maxims that he had 
imbibed at his mother’s knee.” He then says that there are 
“* all sorts of forms ”’ of the moral argument, and on that ground 
he judges apparently that he has the right to neglect Kant’s 
argument and cozen his listeners with a garbled version of his 
own. “One form is to say that there would be no right or 
wrong without God.” There is, of course, an ambiguity in this 
statement, and as might be expected, he turns it to his advan- 
tage by asking whether his audience does not recognize right 
and wrong despite a denial of God. Finally he makes use of the 
cliché I have already mentioned ; Either God’s fiat makes right 
and wrong and then there is no intrinsic difference between 
them, or they are independent of the fiat and then they are 
“ logically anterior to God.” 

I must omit the last argument to turn to what is said about 
Christ. Here Mr. Russell seems to know still less of what he is 
talking about, for he relies on stale old objections, and to restore 
the balance he becomes more emphatic and more offensive. 
He begins with some sarcasm—about the unpopularity of our 
Lord’s doctrine among His supposed adherents, and, of course, 
quotes the texts about resisting not evil, giving to him that asks, 
and going and selling what we have in order to be perfect. 
Then the hoary old difficulties are trotted out about the 
Gadarene swine, the fig tree and the second coming. Feeling, 
perhaps, that all this is not very original, he works up his own 
sentimentality and may be that of his audience by a reference 
to the everlasting punishment of Hell and decides that our Lord 
must have been cruel to have taught such a doctrine. I wish 
instead that he had meditated for his good on the warning of 
our Lord that it were better for those who scandalize his little 
ones that a millstone were tied around their neck and they were 
buried in the depths of the sea. 

Of the rest of his lecture, the following quotations are a 
sample. People “accept religion on emotional grounds.” 
“You find this curious fact that the more intense has been the 
religion of any period and the more profound has been the 
dogmatic belief, the greater has been the cruelty and the worse 
has been the state of affairs.” ‘‘ You find as you look round 
the world that every bit of progress in humane feeling, every 
improvement in the criminal law, every step towards the dimi- 
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nution of war, every step towards better treatment of the col- 
oured races, or every mitigation of slavery, every moral progress 
that there has been in the world, has been consistently opposed 
by the organized churches of the world. I say quite deliberately 
that the Christian religion, as organized in its Churches, has been 
and still is the principal enemy of moral progress in the world.” 
After this assemblage of patently false statements he throws in 
as he thinks a lurid example of Catholic teaching in connection 
with the indissolubility of marriage, and concludes by saying 
that “‘ religion is based, I think, primarily and mainly on fear ”’ 
and that it is Science which must set us free from this fear, 
from the whole conception of God, which is “a conception 
derived from the ancient Oriental despotisms,” and make us 
“ stand up and look the world frankly in the face.” 

Such then is the indictment against religion of our modern 
Lucretius, if it be not an insult to the great Roman to be men- 
tioned in this context. I do not know how the lecture was 
received by the Secular Society, though there is no doubt how 
it should have been received. Courtesy and forbearance are 
not always possible, for there are times when strong measures 
are required. But perhaps the most suitable form of reprisals 
to such a discourse would be the Fascist invention of dosing 
obnoxious and silly people with castor-oil. 

It is a relief to turn to the volume by Dr. Streeter, called 
Reality. Here, at least, we meet that sincerity which does 
create a bond of sympathy if not of intellectual agreement. 
All, I think, will be glad to have learnt what the point of view 
of a modern churchman is. It may surprise them and even 
shock, but in this book it is very vividly and very earnestly 
expressed. Dr. Streeter feels that religion and Christianity 
are in dire peril. The inundations of science have swept away 
the old landmarks and there is no Christian apologist who has 
created a new order. He sets out therefore on what to him is 
a sacred and all-important task—-one which has taken him years 
of thinking and reading. The result is a philosophy of his own, 
and a version of Christianity which will, I fancy, recommend 
itself to many non-Catholics who have lost all hold on its 
traditional and specific meaning. 

Undoubtedly his first chapters which treat of the significance 
and limitations of modern science are cogent and instructive— 
and their success is helped by the lucidity of their author’s style. 
The non-Catholic will feel that a strong case has been made out 


: “ Reality,” by Burnett Hillman Streeter, Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1926. 
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for personality and free will and all the great values that are 
bound up with the existence of God and religion. But it must 
be confessed that there is a weakness in the whole argument 
which comes out still more strongly in the second part of the 
book—and the odd thing is that it is due to an exaggerated 
reverence for that type of modern thinker represented by 
Bertrand Russell. Dr. Streeter’s face is turned to the west 
and he forgets that Christ, to use a Nativity antiphon is 
the great Oriens ex alto. Thisinsouciance forthe past is typical 
of a class of writers who include at one end of the scale the 
Wellses and the Arnold Bennetts and at the other the high- 
minded modernists such as Canon Streeter. Their outlook is, as 
Mr. Belloc would say, provincial. They are dazzled by the 
present and fearful or expectant of the future. Their work is 
definitely second-rate, because they lack that power, which 
Plato demanded of the true philosopher, to be a spectator of 
all time and therefore free from the emotional reactions to the 
counterfeit and the ephemeral. 

For this reason, despite its sincerity, Reality falls below the 
work of such contemporaries as Prof. A. E. Taylor, Clement 
Webb or Baron F. Von Hiigel. These are even better ac- 
quainted with modern thought, and their work has something 
substantial and satisfying in it. Dr. Streeter, on the contrary, 
is very insecure in his philosophy and produces a private form 
of Christianity, which is neither historical nor theologically 
sound. In his philosophy, for instance, he gives up position 
after position to the modern scientist, and has to found his own 
position on this, that modern science deals with quantity and 
not with quality, and that we are justified in clinging to quality 
because our experience shows us that there are values beyond 
those of the rationalizing faculty. It may be true that science, 
as he understands it, is confined to quantity, but it is manifestly 
wrong to limit the workings of the reason to the quantitative 
alone. Here Dr. Streeter is fooled by the modern catchwords 
of experience and value, and by his attachment to views such 
as those which draw their inspiration from Bergson. He starts 
then with an inadequate theory of knowledge and he is forced 
to look to Art to find a justification for what he wants. Now, 
whatever the nature of artistic expression be, it is certainly not 
the same as that of philosophy or religion, and the identification 
is mischievous in the extreme. It explains why Dr. Streeter 
has, like other moderns, to talk of values, representations and 
symbols. God now has become an expression of value, and 
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Christianity, that glorious objective religion, has its stainless 
robe torn into a thousand pieces, with a thousand varying 
estimates of it according to the experience or need of the 
religious soul. No wonder then that in Reality we have an 
account of Christ and Christianity which is unrecognizable, and 
I am convinced that the bad thinking in the first part of the 
book is responsible for the grave errors which abound in the 
theories about the nature of God, the relation of Christ to the 
Godhead, of mankind to divinity, and in the explanations of 
justice, dogmas and the sinlessness of Christ. 

What a pity then it is that the evident sincerity of Reality 
should be darkened by an over-fondness for the mentality of his 
own generation. I wish Dr. Streeter had called to mind how 
obsolete many of the scientific-religious works of the 
Victorian period appear now and yet they were inspired by the 
same motives as Dr. Streeter, and failed, as Reality will fail. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, for instance, has nothing to teach 
Christians and everything to learn, and even the permanent 
acquisitions of modern thought, however desirable it may be 
to learn of them, will never modify the Faith in its essentials. 
By all means let us try and enjoy what is characteristic of the 
present age, but at the same time, we ought to take a proper 
pride in what is invulnerable to the attacks of time. To be 
dogmatic is not necessarily to be obscurantist, it depends 
on the dogmas, and it is surely better and wiser to err on the 
side of Christian dogmatism than join a Ku Klux Klan led by a 


Bertrand Russell. 
MARTIN D’ARCY. 








MISCELLANEA 


I, CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


AN ANGLICAN “EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS.” 


HAT part of the Anglo-Catholic party in the Anglican Church 

which was responsible for the organization of the five days 
“ Eucharistic Congress,” deserves to be congratulated on achieving 
a notable success. Even the evangelical party-organ, The Record, 
pays it a tribute in words which we, at the other pole of criticism, are 
ready to echo. The Record notes (July 14th) that ‘‘ the audiences 
(in the Albert Hall) were largely composed of young people and were 
most enthusiastic. There was an atmosphere of devotion and, 
however much a visitor might disagree with the convictions ex- 
pressed, no one could deny the earnestness of the Congress members 
and the enthusiasm awakened by every reference to matters on which 
the Church of England is notoriously divided.” 

An evangelical Churchman would have found it necessary to 
disagree with most of the theological conclusions of those who read 
papers and he would no doubt have been annoyed at the way in which 
the notorious divisions in the Church were simply ignored, and 
doctrines propounded not as Anglican but as “ Catholic.” 

We reserve our criticism of the papers read until the Congress 
Report, containing twenty-four papers, appears in the early autumn. 

It will be an interesting volume, as many of the best brains of the 
Anglican Church are now at the service of the Anglo-Catholic cause, 
and the Congress Committee had selected the best men to read its 
papers. It is a remarkable fact to which the Church Times drew 
attention, that the last four Bampton Lecturers at Oxford are 
claimed as members by the party. That one at least of these 
expressed definitely modernistic and liberal views in his lectures is 
no barrier to ‘‘ Anglo-Catholic” membership. 

The Evangelicals have noted the danger which is involved in one 
material result of these Congresses—the collection of money for 
Anglo-Catholic purposes. The last Congress raised some £22,000 
during the week and one of the speakers reported that no fewer than 
two hundred and eighty-six candidates for the ministry had been 
trained with the help of Congress funds since the year 1924. 

Only two bishops occupying English Sees put in an appearance at 
the Albert Hall, Bishop Frere of Truro was present at two sessions 
and the Bishop of London spoke at the missionary meeting. There 
were, however, a number of Colonial and missionary bishops and the 
Bishop of Milwaukee and his coadjutor brought greetings from 
American “ Anglo-Catholics.” 
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The veteran Lord Halifax spoke at one of the meetings, and 
“Father” Tooth, the hero who went to prison in the almost pre- 
historic days of the ritualistic movement, was loudly cheered and 
congratulated on the 61st anniversary of his ordination. These 
interludes were evidently appreciated by the audience, who, however, 
listened with much more than patience to the theological papers 
of the learned dons. 

While reserving a more detailed criticism of the Congress as a 
whole, we may note that no serious attempt was made from begin- 
ning to end to justify the present-day Anglo-Catholic position by 
an appeal to traditional Anglicanism as found in the Elizabethan, 
Caroline and Jacobean divines. This omission can only be explained 
by the fact that the present-day teaching is not be to found in Laud, 
Andrews and the rest of the divines whose works were edited by the 
Tractarians. 

It was interesting to hear Dr. Selwyn, the editor of Theology, 
expounding exactly that theory of the Sacrifice of the Mass which is 
set before his pupils in the Gregorian University to-day by Fr. De 
la Taille. 

Dr. Darwell Stone, obviously taking Tract XC as his model for his 
interpretation of Article 28, which condemns transubstantiation, 
panegyrized the scholastics and theologians of the Council of Trent, 
and while not affirming belief in Transubstantiation, concluded that : 
“‘ Transubstantiation, probably in a carnal sense, not in the sense of 
the scientific theologians, was repudiated in the 28th Article.” 

The Anglo-Catholics, who are not allowed to adopt Transub- 
stantiation and who believe in a real objective Presence, seem 
committed to a sort of permanent impanation as distinct from the 
transient and “ receptionist ” Consubstantiation of Luther. 

Dr. Darwell Stone made the frank admission that “a hundred 
years ago the belief that the consecrated Sacrament is the Body of 
Christ was held by but few and contrary opinions had become 
widely prevalent.” 

The bearing of that admission on the “ continuity ”’ controversy is 
obvious. He admitted that “‘It is a serious thing to take up a 
different position from that of the long succession of great and good 
men in the English Church ” on the matter of the Objective Presence. 
“ The real lesson of history is that here is the truth of God. Those 
in the English Church who lay stress on it may well be conscious 
with heartfelt pain that they are parting company with many of 
their brethren in the past and many even in the present. But they 
are conscious also that they are being faithful to a wider and stronger 
tradition, the tradition which is the historic belief of the Catholic 
Church of Christ.” This statement elicited warm applause from 
the audience. 

After all, apart from the signs which optimists and pessimists 
will see in this Congress, and which they will interpret according to 
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their mentality, as bearing on the more proximate or more remote 
conversion of England, the Congress has no great significance. 

It is not what a portion of a party says in the Albert Hall that can 
prove the Anglican Church to be Catholic, but what the General 
Assembly of the Church said and did at Westminster, which gives 
further proof, were it needed, that the Established Church is 
Protestant. 

As Dr. Goudge has said, so truly : “ Strictly speaking it is not the 
individual [or we might add “the party”’] who is or who can be 
Catholic, but the Church : and unless all members of the Church of 
England possess Catholic status, not one of them can do so.” The 
General Assembly was striving to make various kinds of heretics 
comfortable in the Established Church by party-concessions which 
stretched still further Anglican comprehensiveness. Councils of 
the Catholic Church in the past were chiefly occupied in erecting 
barriers to exclude heretics from its membership. 

If Anglo-Catholics are so sure of the beliefs which they had laid 
before them by speakers in the Albert Hall, they should enter the 
Church from which they have learned these truths. It is a poor 
thing to be content with a Church which at best merely tolerates 
what they believe to be vital Catholic doctrine, while it extends a 
more cordial welcome to those who deny these Catholic beliefs. 

F. W. 





THE GRACES OF LOURDES. 


¢ EALTH of Soul and Body” is the special request we 

make in the Collect belonging to the Votive Mass of Our 
Blessed Lady, from the Feast of the Purification to Advent, 
as also in that which follows the Litany of Loretto. Lourdes in 
the minds of most people is primarily associated with extraor- 
dinary cases of healing of the body, but if we could lift the veil 
and see into the supernatural, as God grant we may all do one 
day, what graces and soul-cures should we not see taking place 
at, and in connection with, that famous place of pilgrimage. Our 
Blessed Lady was given us by, Jesus upon the Cross, to be our 
Mother, and she deeply sympathizes, as a mother would, with 
the relief of pain and bodily suffering, but her point of view is 
necessarily supernatural, and it may well be that the spiritual 
cures of Lourdes are much more frequent than the bodily, though 
they remain comparatively unknown. The writer spent just over 
two months at Lourdes last summer, working amongst the regis- 
ters in the Medical Bureau, seeing not only new patients who 
thought themselves cured (often quite erroneously), but also 
the subjects of past cures who came to the Bureau to demonstrate 
that they were still in good health. Amongst the latter at the 
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beginning of August was Mademoiselle Marguerite Deschamps 
of Périgueux, whose restoration to health in 1922 is celebrated. 

This is not the place to enter into elaborate medical details, 
let it suffice to say that at the age of 32 she came to Lourdes in 
August, 1922, suffering both from Potts disease of the spine 
and abdomin:l tuberculosis, the former confirmed by several 
radiographs, the latter by an abdominal operation. The medical 
certificate bore two signatures, that of Dr.Laroche, who had 
operated upon the patient at the age of seventeen for appendi- 
citis, and then discovered signs of abdominal tubercle, and Dr. 
Madrange. Both these doctors had seen much of the patient, es- 
pecially since the year 1916, when the tuberculous troubles from 
which she suffered grew steadily and progressively worse. Dr. 
Laroche dated his certificate July 26th, 1922, Dr..Madrange July 
22nd; the latter, agreeing with his surgical colleague that Mdlle 
Deschamps was suffering from Potts disease and tuberculous 
peritonitis, closed his opinion with the words, “I consider the 
case of Mdlle Deschamps as exceedingly grave, and not giving 
the slightest promise of any immediate amelioration.” 

It was only because the patient insisted on being taken to 
Lourdes malgré tout that she made the pilgrimage. People 
protested against the cruelty of taking such a sufferer such a 
journey. Dr.Ninaud, who accompanied, thought he would have 
to leave her at Agen, but at last she reached Lourdes in a semi- 
comatose condition on the morning of Monday, August 7th, and 
soon after her arrival she was carried to the Piscine in the special 
splint in which she had made the journey; the ladies bathing 
the sick refused to immerse her, contenting themselves by ap- 
plying the water simply as a lotion. In the afternoon at her 
special request she was completely immersed in the bath. At 
that time she experienced no sensation save that of the coldness 
of the water, but immediately afterwards she perceived that all 
her pain had disappeared. Re-conducted to the hospital still in 
her splint (gouttiére de Bonnet) she passed an excellent night, 
and on the following morning, Tuesday, Aug. 8th, declared that 
she was cured, and was taken to the Medical Bureau. There the 
patient, who for six years could not walk without difficulty, and 
for the last twenty-seven months could not walk at all, raised 
herself unaided from her splint, and proceeded to walk “d feine 
soutenue.’"’ When the news reached Périgueux on the evening 
of August 8th it created a tremendous sensation, because the 
Deschamps family were well-known. It may be added here 
that in September last I had the good fortune to meet Dr. Laroche 
and his wife; the former gave me additional medical details, 
whilst Madame volunteered the statement that when the telegram 
containing the news of the cure reached Périgueux “I abso- 
lutely refused to believe it.” 
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On Wednesday morning, August 9th, the station of Péerigueux 
was crowded to see the arrival of the train, and when Mdlle Des- 
champs appeared at the carriage door and descended quite un- 
aided and with ease to the platform (not an easy job with French 
trains), the “ Magnificat’ was intoned with enthusiasm. 

This wonderful cure caused a sensation not only in Périgueux, 
but in the whole of the Dordogne. The anti-clericals to counter- 
act its effect actually spread a rumour that the family, the medical 
entourage, and others had received large sums of money to 
deceive the public. Happily, one of the doctors who had treated 
Mdlle Deschamps, and who belonged to the anti-clerical party, 
scorned to disgrace his high calling and, in an interview granted 
to the Croix du Périgord, he maintained that his old patient 
was undoubtedly seriously ill at her departure for Lourdes, that 
he found her absolutely cured when he examined her on August 
11th and on the following days, also that her cure “ne peut pas 
s’expliquer dans l'état actuel de la science.” Finally, he closed 
the interview with this declaration: “I am not one of the Fathers 
of the Church, but a doctor; however, since a miracle is defined 
as an event surpassing natural forces, and in contradiction with 
the known data of science, I affirm without hesitation, that the 
cure of Mdlle Deschamps is a miracle.” It may be added that 
the medical testimony of Dr. C—— is most complete and ample, 
and has the more force because of his well-known anti-clerical 
views. 

On the following March 11th, 1923, the annual assembly in 
connection with Lourdes was held in Paris at the Bon Théatre, 
Quai de Passy. On this occasion Mdlle Deschamps was pre- 
sented to the medical profession and the Parisian public in- 
terested in Lourdes. She was in excellent health, having gained 
two and a half stones in weight in the three months immediately 
following her cure. 

It is needless to state that a case such as that of Mdlle Des- 
champs effected numerous soul cures as well. In May, 1925, 
when I was passing through Paris to which Mdlle Deschamps had 
removed after the death of her father, she was good enough to 
give me a small glimpse into the supernatural by telling me 
that she had specially asked for her cure, in order that her father 
might come back to the practice of his religion, and then added: 
“He has recently died a fervent Catholic.” I then enquired 
about Dr.C . “He is not yet a Catholic,” was the reply, “but 
he asked me to bring him back from Lourdes a medal of Our 
Blessed Lady.” 

M. Francis Bourgeon, who became a student at the Diocesan 
Seminary of Autun in October, 1921, was attacked by pulmonary 
tuberculosis at the commencement of his second year. He ar- 
rived at Lourdes on Friday, July 27th, 1923, coming from the 
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private sanatorium of Mardor (Sadéne-et-Loire), where he had 
been a patient since February 4th. The certificate, signed on 
July 25th by Dr.Bertrand, the medical director of the sana- 
torium, stated that there was tuberculous disease at the apices 
of both lungs, with recent extension of trouble on the left side, 
the disease was now active, and tubercle bacilli present in the 
sputum. In addition, the affected condition of the lungs had 
been confirmed by three radiographs, the latest having been taken 
some six weeks previously. 

He was immersed in the Piscines the day of his arrival, July. 
27th, and twice on Saturday, the 28th, but no improvement was 
felt; in fact these baths seemed to make his respiration more diffi- 
cult. On Sunday, 29th, the young Seminarist awoke very fatigued, 
his voice almost extinct; it should be noted here that, in the pre- 
vious January an attack of tuberculous laryngitis had been feared. 
After his bath that morning he felt an unaccustomed sensation of 
well-being, and found that he could take long and deep breaths 
in a fashion that had long been strange to him. At first he was 
afraid to believe his good fortune. After the midday meal he 
left the hospital unobserved and proceeded to test himself by 
walking vigorously uphill for some ten minutes, which he did 
without any respiratory embarrassment. He bathed again in the 
afternoon, and felt better still. Then he subjected himself to 
more physical exercises, determined to make sure of his cure 
before going to the Medical Bureau. 

That night his temperature was normal and he slept excel- 
lently. On the following day, July 30th, he declared himself 
cured and went for examination. The doctors appointed by 
the President to examine could find no physical signs of disease 
at all. When they had finished their examination, another doctor 
happened to enter, and without being told anything as to the 
nature of the case he was asked to thoroughly examine the chest. 
He declared it absolutely normal, and was stupefied when the 
report of the sanatorium doctor, written only five days previously, 
was placed before him. 

In July of the following year the young Seminarist returned 
to Lourdes to make a pilgrimage of thanksgiving; after being 
again examined by three doctors at the Bureau, in addition to the 
President, Dr. Marchand, the following note was added to his 
medical dossier, under date of July 26th, 1924: “The analysis 
of the sputum, made a month after his cure, was absolutely 
negative. In six months he had gained 12 kilos. During his 
last year of studies the Abbé Bourgeon has not had the slightest 
indisposition, no cough, nor any lung symptoms. His appetite 
is excellent, his appearance that of perfect health. We have again 
examined his chest, and can find no physical signs whatever.” In 
addition to the President, Dr. Marchand, this statement is signed 
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by Drs. Rouquette of Méze, Coulange of Marseilles, and Rauchon 
of Amiens. I can add my personal testimony to theirs for, 
that same July, I was staying at the Orphelinat de Ste Marie with 
the Abbé, and took the occasion to examine him myself, finding 
him in perfect health. All his time was spent at the Grotto or 
in bathfng the sick in the Piscines, a work that is very hard 
during the summer months. During those days together we 
became great friends, consequently, it was something of a shock 
when about a fortnight after his departure Dr. Marchand handed 
me a telegram announcing his death. However, it turned out 
that he had succumbed to another disease quite distinct from 
his old trouble. About a week after his return to Autun he was 
attacked with acute appendicitis; the doctor called in did not 
think an operation necessary at the time; it had, however, to be 
performed shortly afterwards, unfortunately too late, for the 
Abbé Bourgeon died. 

At the first glance, it may seem strange that a fervent young 
Seminarist, having had the grace of such a notable cure, should 
yet be allowed to die a little over a year afterwards. But God's 
ways are not our ways. Who knows what incalculable good that 
young Abbé may have done during his year of restored health 
at the Seminary of Avignon? All the other students knew of his 
healing at Lourdes, and they could witness as well his fervour 
and devotion to Our Blessed Lady. May we not think that, 
in those aspirants to the priesthood he was the means of sowing 
seed which later will bear much fruit. 


DOM FRANCIS IZARD, O.S.B. 
M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond. 





THE C.T.S. AND ITS TASK. 


Y excuse for writing this paper must be that, in spite of its 

repetition of some ideas used by the Editor in THE Mont for 
December, 1923, May, 1924, and elsewhere, and in spite of its invasion 
of someone else’s terrain, when I asked four persons closely connected 
with the C.T.S. whether I should print what I had just said to them, 
they answered : “ Do.” 


Well, then! Does the C.T.S. get all the support it deserves ? 
Of course not. Not one thousandth part of it. But could it deserve 
more support than it now deserves? I think it could. That is, 
could the C.T.S. be better than it is? I don’t mean, could it be 
perfectly perfect, because of course it couldn’t. But could it be very 
much improved, and quickly? I think, once more, that it could. 
I think its objective could be more accurately defined, and then, its 
method could be—would courageously have to be—more firm. 
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What does the C.T.S. exist for? Tosupply information about the 
Catholic Faith to the average reader. By the average reader, I do 
not mean the expert, nor even the man who readily buys or even 
borrows books : nor, on the other hand, the man who reads nothing 
but the sporting news and divorce cases on a Sunday. (The man 
who borrows and returns books has reached a state of mystical 
perfection so high that he will need neither the help of the C.T.S. nor 
of anything else.) Well, I woke up one day to this—that the C.T.S. 
had nearly nothing for me to offer to the young men and even girls 
of my acquaintance. Why? Because, nearly none of them was 
interested in the Anglican controversy, nor yet, first and foremost, 
in Catholic dogma or its consequences, but in its presuppositions. 
That might merely imply that my acquaintance is limited. It is: 
but it consists largely of what I call the average Englishman, not a 
Catholic. And also, of Catholics who have learnt the catechism, but 
little afterwards, and who suddenly find that they have taken much 
for granted without knowing why. I am sure that practically all 
Catholics ought to be re-instructed quite twice in their lives, and all 
converts one year after they have been received. Having then 
found that there was a gap in what was being supplied to me—that 
I had nothing to offer to the man or woman who was vague about 
God, the soul, obligation, and even about the credentials of Christ 
and of His claim, and, if they were non-Catholics, who were perfectly 
blank-minded on the whole subject of revelation as such, andof the 
supernatural life and world—I began to make a chart of what I held 
to be the entire field of the Res Catholica—that total Catholic Fact 
which we have to transmit to our fellow-countrymen and the world. 

Starting, as in a genealogical tree, with ‘‘ Catholic Truth” for 
aboriginal ancestors, I found that this branched off into the topics : 
God ; Man ; Evil ;—call them A, B, C. Then A branched into (1) 
Existence ; (2) Attributes ; (3) Activity ; (4) Errors ; (5) Devotional. 
B divided itself into (1) Body ; (2) Soul. C, into (1) Nature of Evil ; 
(2) Moral Evil ; (3) Pain ; (4) Animals ; (5) Devotional. Evil being 
a negative and sterile notion, C then became extinct. But A and B 
had further offspring. Under A3, Creation was spoken of ; and the 
total dependence of man (as of all else) upon God. His divine intelli- 
gence and purpose, was seen, and also, man’s absolute obligation 
God-wards. Hence his practical need of a Revelation, and Revelation 
became topic D. As for Bz, “ soul,” it went off into (a) Existence 
and Nature of Soul ; (b) Indestructibility ; (c) Intelligence, and espe- 
cially what sort of knowledge it can obtain of God; (d) Freedom; (e) 
Errors concerning “‘ soul,’’ which themselves might divide up, if 
thought necessary, into errors (i) theoretical, (ii) practical, such as 
those that may be involved in psycho-analysis. Now I will say at 
once that under each topic, or sub-topic, or sub-sub-topic, I put 
cross-references : thus A3, activity, demanded a cross-reference to 
Br and 2, and also, to the heading Genesis below, and Evolution, 
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each of which had its proper place—Genesis, when the topic of 
Scripture was reached, and Evolution perhaps as a sub-division 
of A3 itself. 

Revelation, then, being a descendant of A3 (and mated, I fear with 
disregard of due affinity, with Bz), became so important in this 
religious Tree, that it deserved a new letter, and was called D. D 
then branched off into the notion of Religion ; pre-Christian non- 
Jewish religions (which separated into just so many pamphlets on 
pagan religions as a C.T.S. series on Comparative Religion ought to 
contain), Hebrew religion, the Christian religion, and post-Christian 
systems, from Mohammedanism to Christian Science and Theosophy. 
Jewish religion involved sub-topics like the Old Testament Docu- 
ments ; Jewish History; Messianism; Prophecy. The Christian 
Religion naturally had to begin “ apologetically,” and papers 
concerning the New Testament had to be to hand; concerning 
miracles, and especially the outstanding miracle of the Resurrection, 
and so forth. Within this topic, Christ necessarily became a separate 
new topic, E, and then, the Church became F. The topic Church 
branched off into many descendants : Structure, which carried one 
on to the Papacy and all its ramifications, including topics like 
“Bad Popes,” or “ Alleged Failures of Infallibility’”’; History, 
which included Councils, Heresies, etc.—and Heresies themselves 
fell into the divisions : pre-reformational ; reformational other than 
the Church of England; the Church of England, etc. And this 
fell into “ origin,” ‘‘ orders,” and so forth ; and again into Dogma, 
which could be divided and sub-divided on the whole according to 
the plan in the C.T.S. ‘‘ Words of Life ” ; and Activity, which could 
branch off into great divisions such as “‘ interior ’’—all that concerned 
personal sanctification, and this implied Religious Orders, Worship 
and Liturgy and Ritual, Asceticism and Mysticism, and the Saints 
and the lives of just so many of them as the C.T.S. thought fit: and 
again, ‘exterior,’ which took into its view everything about 
Missions and philanthropy, and again the Church and Science—and 
Art—and Society. 

This sounds very elaborate, but, it does not look elaborate—at least, 
it is elaborated, but it is not, and does not look, complicated. I 
wished to divide up the entire field on an intelligible principle : 
I wished to be able to say: “ There! If we are really to be able 
‘ to give an account of our hope to all who, on each several occasion, 
question us,’ we must have something on every part of that ; but, 
when we have got it, we need have nothing else. ”’ 

I then took the C.T.S. catalogue, and, putting down on a separate 
piece of paper: A—A1I—A3b—Bab iii—and so forth, put beside 
each of these symbols a reference to the C.T.S. pamphlet on the 
subject, if any. This occupied, I remember, the parts of Maundy 
Thursday and of Good Friday which were not spent in church. It 
was labor improbus, but penance was not out of place just then, 
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and the labour was remunerative. For, it leapt to the eyes how 
many topics were not touched on at all, and on how many there were 
duplicate pamphlets. I do not say that there never should be 
duplicate pamphlets, but I think there should not be while there 
are any serious gaps. Devotional pamphlets can of course be 
multiplied ad libitum, provided again they are not absorbing money 
that cannot then be spent upon something needed and instructional. 
But while there is a mass of C.T.S. literature dealing with different 
aspects of the Anglican heresy, there is next to nothing on God, next 
to nothing on the nature of Man, very little upon our Lord from the 
apologetic point of view, nothing on Evil, save a few papers on pain 
from the devotional angle. (Yet, during the War, the topic that 
came up, I found, almost to the exclusion of everything else, was 
Evil, and how a good God could permit the war. It still comes up, 
again and again. I have known the faith of one seriously devoted 
Catholic man sapped and then ruined by the post-war misery he saw 
in one foreign country. And I understand that the C.T.S. is bom- 
barded with questions about Animals—not only emanating from 
“ Pekinese ” ladies, so to say, but from people really at a loss to 
understand how animals, innocent of sin, can be allowed to suffer.) 

At the outset, somebody says : ‘‘ That sort of pamphlet would not 
sell. People buy up ‘Sister Neplusultra: the Story of an Ideal 
Superior,’ like anything. And, attacks onsoandso. But scripture 
pamphlets, pamphlets on God, on the Soul—no! ” 

I answer in two ways, if not three. People do buy such pamphlets, 
when they exist. I remember the astonishing sales of the papers on 
the History of Religions, which everyone said would not sell. And 
they would buy more if more were put before them. Further, the 
C.T.S. does not exist, I hold, merely to supply such demand, as 
there is. It wants to educate the right sort of demand, or at least, 
priests wish to educate their people. They want their flock to know 
more than they do about their faith, and about its foundations. 
They want not merely to preserve, but to widen and deepen. I 
constantly see sermons advertised on fundamental topics. I am 
continually being told: “‘ Apologetics have totally changed their 
character. You cannot assume anything as known. You have to 
go right back to the beginning.” Therefore, even apart from 
apologetics, even for the corroboration of the faith in Catholics 
themselves, fundamental instruction is more than ever needed. So, 
after the sermon or the lecture on God or on Responsibility, you want 
to be able to say at once: “Here is what I have said, written down, for 
you to read and remember!” Finally, while some pamphlets 
would sell steadily, as they do—e.g., the Little Flower—others would 
sell partly by bursts, so to say : e.g., on the occasion of a pilgrimage 
to Lourdes, “‘ Bernadette ’’ would sell automatically, or it would 
be but reasonable to see that that pamphlet was given special 
prominence in churches, and even on the platform of the station. 
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Others would sell only in “ bursts.” For example, in a Portsmouth 
church, last Easter, I thought at the last moment of having simple 
lectures on Tenebre and the Holy Week ceremonies ; four dozen each 
of the Good Friday and of the Holy Saturday pamphlets were 
disposed of, and four dozen each of the three “ translations and 
comments ” on the psalms of Tenebre. I understand that about 
1,200 of this sort of pamphlet were sold at Westminster Cathedral. 
During the rest of the year, these pamphlets might remain quiescent 
and still pay. Not but what I know of people who now use 
the Tenebre once every week for their private devotion, and of 
whole schools that have substituted the pamphlet on Compline for 
part of the evening prayers they used to say, so true is it that the 
Liturgy of the Church out-values every other kind of public prayer. 
Only to-day I received a letter from a priest in New Mexico—a 
positively fascinating letter—who describes his Indians’ “‘ approach ”’ 
to the Church’s ritual—they have Compline and Tenebre—but who 
love to see in these very things so much of the dramatic as may be. 
He encloses photographs of their religious dances, and asks for a 
“‘ Masque of Compline ” of which he had read in an article in the 
Catholic Times. He alludes to the charming and deeply religious 
“ playlet,” by Miss E. Parker, so well performed last summer at 
Craiglockhart Training College, Edinburgh. It included the whole 
of Compline, and so “ reached ” the audience that I think there were 
few eyes quite dry at the end of it. Again, I seem to see that there 
are more and more missions given to non-Catholics which confine 
themselves to the absolute fundamental topics—God, the soul, sin. 
On such occasions you may be sure that pamphlets on free will, 
and on the much feared philosophical topics, would sell like wildfire. 
I have been to those ‘‘ weeks ”’ in Universities, called “ Religion and 
Life ” weeks, when sometimes, with due permission, Catholics have 
given lectures of their own parallel, so to say, to the others. To the 
Catholic lectures, non-Catholics have often come in crowds : to these, 
pamphlets on the first series of topics alluded to might have been, 
if not sold (a lack of taste, perhaps), at least distributed, and scores 
would have been sold afterwards. Round C.E.G. platforms, the 
same experience would, I think, be gained. Anyhow, I am quite 
sure that non-Catholics want such literature, and that Catholics, if 
they don’t, ought to. And it would sell, steadily, if slowly. 
Further, in the long run, an overhauling of the sort I have described 
would save expense. Some, if I may say so, of the C.T.S. material 
could be allowed to go out of print and stay out. Much has gone 
out of print and its exit is regretted, but cannot be remedied. With 
a coherent scheme by means of which to test what you have, and 
what you have not, and into which you are determined to fit what 
you possess (if it be apt) and what you get, you can minimize 
expense. Courage would certainly be needed. When a writer 
offers a pamphlet, the C.T.S. should be able to say : “ Thank you: 
but we already have one on that subject. See Frc.iv@.” “Oh, 
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but that pamphlet fails to make a point, to allude to a detail, that 
mine contains.” ‘‘ Thank you; that is so; and in the next im- 
pression it shall be remedied. Meanwhile, your pamphlet covers all 
the rest of the ground in no very novel way, and we cannot afford 
to print two pamphlets on the same topic.” ‘‘ Aha! but I will 
myself finance my pamphlet.” . . . I do implore the C.T.S. to be 
firm against such offers! By all means let the author finance a 
pamphlet you want : but don’t accept a pamphlet you don’t want, 
because it costs you nothing. That is the ruin of prestige, if of 
nothing else. It means slavery. ‘‘ But if we refuse it, the author 
will be huffed. We shall lose a subscriber.” I can but answer: 
“Lose her!” All governments, so far as I can see, live to-day 
under the régime of panic. Let the C.T.S. at least, refuse to be 


stampeded. 


But at that rate, how should we ever obtain pamphlets enough for 
all the divisions and sub-divisions of the chart ? Oh, well, take your 
time! Far better to go slow, and get the right quality, than go 
quick and be shoddy, haphazard and amateur. Five years ought 
always to be one’s unit in thinking about anything important. In 
five years’ time, a great deal of the work would be completed. And 
I go further—Leave liberty to your authors, but not one chance for 
license. I mean, the C.T.S. needs a certain sort of pamphlet. 
Useless if too erudite ; disgraceful if silly or untruthful. In asking 
for a pamphlet to fill a gap, the C.T.S. should make it perfectly clear 
to an author it has applied to, just what is needed. Quite likely 
he would say : “ I can’t write on those lines.” If he sticks to that, 
thank him, anoint him with oil, and escort him to another city. 
But what an author ready to write for the C.T.S. ought to be seeking, 
is, the good of the C.T.S. in the work it is doing. He should, there- 
fore, be only too anxious to ask, let alone receive, advice. I will dare 
to quote an instance. Some time ago, I was asked to write a short 
book on the Sacraments for a series. Stupidly I failed to realize 
that someone else was writing on the several Sacraments, and that 
I was asked to deal only with their general theology. So I put in 
page after page on baptism, on confirmation, and the rest. The 
editor had to tell me that after the first nine pages of what I had 
written, the MS. was useless. He then accurately outlined just what 
he thought should follow ; and then with true and anxious courtesy 
apologized for this, and begged me not to be hurt norruffled. Hurt ? 
There was I, thanking the Lord that I was writing for an editor who 
really did know what he wanted and was kind enough to say what it 
was. “ Here,” thought I, “ isindeedan editor. Here isno fumbling. 
Here is clear vision and firm wrist. I will write and re-write till 
either he is satisfied, or till he tells me that I shall never satisfy him. 
If that tragedy happens, I shall regard it as a tragedy because I shall 
have been such a nuisance to him: but I shall scrap my whole MS 
with a grateful consciousness that I have not spoilt his scheme 
through selfishness as well as through incompetence.” Even if— 
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I don’t think it would happen—the C.T.S. had to go through some 
lean years, it would emerge from them so “ fit,’’ so quite without 
superfluous flesh upon it, that it would be able to use its strength 
all the better, and get home with a real punch. 

I feel sure that any concern, that wants to thrive, must carry on 
along seme such lines as these. The C.T.S. is a business, even 
though it is not aiming at making money for itself nor for share- 
holders. But it isa society, with an aim, anda method. Therefore, 
its aim ought to be massively definable (and it is : the collecting and 
printing and purveying of Catholic Truth to the average reader), 
and then to be worked out in accurate detail and not left to chance. 
And the same for the method. The method is on the whole to print 
pamphlets and to supply them. There is a second-rate demand, at 
present, and a demand largely for second-rate stuff. No wise firm 
steers its course only according to the existing demand. Look at 
the mustard industry. Am I wrong in thinking that the recent 
advertising—well, stunt, not only created a vast demand for mustard, 
but had astonishing bye-results ? I should not be surprised to hear 
that those responsible for providing mustard to a public hitherto 
unconvinced that it wanted to eat it, found that they had to create 
a separate department for supplying fancy-dresses to thousands who 
now wanted to go to dances “as” members of the Mustard Club. But 
I am quite sure that if the public had begun to find out that it was 
being supplied with rotten mustard, the sales would again have sunk. 

I ask then from the C.T.S. a very clear vision of what it wants, and 
then a very firm wrist in dealing with authors. Let it imitate those 
wise rectors who say to generous would-be benefactors : ‘‘ Madam, 
I have a Committee. My Committee has decided that this church is 
not to be decorated in the neo-Byzantine style. Your pre-Pelagian 
altar-rails, though admirable in themselves, would clash. We 
cannot accept them!” And if she goes off to the next parish, 
entirely decorated in the purest pre-Pelagian, once more, let her ! 
What she was out for, in her gift, was her own enjoyment, and not 
the welfare of her own church and its future. No. Make the Chart 
of what you ought to have, in order to fulfil your ambition : and 
indeed, the Chart, or the draft thereof, is made. See now the gaps 
in your possessions—and indeed they stare the most myopic in the 
face. Decide to fill them. See where your overlappings occur : 
and these too are obvious. Decide that here may come retrench- 
ment. Set your standard, and see that it be attended to. And if 
you fear that earnest writers still need outlet, well, there are depart- 
ments that open out towards the infinite. Fiction, for example. 

I now duly apologize for the apparent uppishness of this paper : 
but anyway, it is good to have something to throw bricks at. If it 
is a mere skittle, down it will go: if a well-rooted oakling, it will 
stand. And no one will dream that I undervalue the C.T.S., am 
under-grateful and under-affectionate towards its officials, or un- 
desirous of serving it in every way that may become possible for me. 


C. C. MARTINDALE. 
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II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


The Composite The acceptance, by an overwhelming majority 

Prayer Book of the Church Assembly, of the Revised Prayer 
accepted by the Book emphasizes once more the decay of the 
Church Assembly. 4jq4 Protestantism in the Anglican Church. Few 
and feeble were the voices raised in its defence in the various 
diocesan conferences, nothing resulted from the Albert Hall 
meeting of protest, the League of Loyalty and Order against 
the Prayer Book mustered its titled adherents in vain, the two 
ultra-Protestant Ministers of the Crown, Sir W. Joynson Hicks 
and Sir Thomas Inskip, were active and voluble but impotent, 
the whole “ Protestant underworld” objected vehemently in press 
and pulpit, yet did not win or change a vote. Sapped on the 
one side by Modernism and on the other by “Anglo-Catholicism,” 
the Evangelical remnant in Anglicanism has been unable to assert 
adequately the remnant of Christian belief bequeathed by the 
Reformers, and Protestantism as such has passed to the unstable 
guardianship of the Free Churches, themselves permeated by. 
the spirit of rationalism. Their representatives may put up a 
fight for the old Protestant Book in Parliament: it is for that 
purely secular institution to say whether or not the English 
Church may vary the substance or form of her beliefs and 
worship; but we incline to think that, even in Parliament, there 
is not enough interest in Protestantism to defeat the passage 
of the composite Book. The decision of the English Church 
will be confirmed by the State, but how anyone can ever hope 
that religious peace will be the result puzzles the impartial ob- 
server. The practical aim of the new Book is to remove the 
disorders of the Establishment by legalizing them: it contains 
no effective provision against their renewal or increase. The 
Modernists will be able to proclaim their absence of faith in 
the supernatural with greater emphasis and insistence: the 
“ Anglo-Catholics” cannot fail to preach the tenets which they 
have borrowed from Catholicism, and which are inadequately 
recognized in the Prayer Book, with more assurance and com- 
pleteness: the bewildered laity, already blown about by varying 
winds of doctrine, will find those breezes at once stronger and 
more changeable: the doctrinal rifts in the National Estab- 
lishment will yawn wider than ever. The Protestants will cry 
for the enforcement of discipline: the Bishops, as many have 
done already, will deprecate “persecution.” There seems to 
be no likelihood of harmony in a body which is animated by 
several divergent principles and yet held together by external 
forces. Until Disestablishment comes and allows those prin- 
ciples to seek their expression independently, there must be clash 
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and conflict. Meanwhile those who are blessed with religious 
security must continue to proclaim with one voice the only con- 
ditions under which others can obtain it. 


Any even apparent division in the ranks of 

Two Ways of Catholicity is always deplorable as tending to 
ietaae. obscure that perfect unity of faith and obe- 
dience which is Christ's highest gift to His 

Church. Hence there seems to us some danger to the cause of 
Catholicity in the controversy regarding Anglicanism, lately car- 
ried on in the Catholic Times and entitled “The Two Voices,” 
unless its scope is clearly understood. The title itself, invented 
by the Church Times, is clearly misleading, for it insinuates that, 
theologically, there are two different views concerning the nature 
of Anglicanism current amongst Catholics, whereas all must 
necessarily regard it as a grievous if plausible heresy, radically 
wrong On many points of faith, especially on the unity and in- 
defectibility of Christ’s Church and on the divinely instituted 
headship of the Holy See. The first aim of all zealous Catholics 
is to convert Anglicans and, therefore, to show them that they 
need conversion. It is only as regards the best methods of 
effecting that conversion that controversy has arisen. Amongst 
those means, we venture to say, no well-informed Catholic can 
include the baseless project of “Corporate Reunion.” The 
“Malines Conversations” have had at least the effect of bringing 
to light its intrinsic futility: one cannot reunite elements which 
have never been previously united. Nor can one treat a modern 
heretical sect as if it had in any way the rights and status of 
a genuine ecclesiastical corporation. It is the best means of 
approaching the individual that is in dispute. Shall we dwell on 
what he already has or on what he has not? Shall weemphasize 
the amount of true Catholic doctrine held, though on inadequate 
grounds, by many Anglicans, which exhibits itself in works of 
zeal and devotion, or shall we insist on the fact that, lacking the 
principle of divine authority, they are as essentially Protestant 
and as alien to the Church as the lowest Lutheran? We are con- 
vinced that the latter is the wiser and sounder course. Consider- 
ing what the actual Anglican claims are, the danger of the former 
attitude is obvious and immediate. It tends to encourage them 
to remain where they are in the belief that they already have ali 
that “Rome” can give them. It tends to conceal the fact that 
their religious theory is a wicked heresy which would rend, if 
possible, the seamless robe of Christ, which denies the power 
of His abiding Spirit and assumes the complete failure of His 
promise, which refused obedience to His authority enshrined in 
His Vicar, and, by rejecting the only conceivable means of main- 
taining unity of belief and worship, frustrates as far as it can 
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the dearest wish of His Heart—that His children should be one 
“as Thou, Father, in Me and I in Thee.” The danger is not 
merely obvious, it is actual. Thousands of those who call them- 
selves “ Anglo-Catholics”—those men and women, for instance, 
who have recently proclaimed their belief in the Real Presence 
of our Lord in their Eucharist—have been supported in their 
false and groundless persuasion by the sympathy of certain Con- 
tinental Catholics who, amazed at the skill and persistence with 
which they have more or less completely, “recovered” doctrines 
discarded by their sect at the Reformation, have in their admira- 
tion treated them as if they were what they claimed to be,— 
members of the Church Catholic, blamelessly and temporarily 
separated from the unity of Christendom. 


We have often surmised the grounds of this 

psa. g ~tig unfortunate estimate of the facts. It may be 
orf that, brought up in the belief that England was 
Protestant, as Protestant as the French, Swiss 

and German Churches of their acquaintance, then suddenly faced 
by the Catholic beliefs and practices of “ Anglo-Catholicism,” 
and knowing little or nothing of the history of the English Re- 
formation, our brethren abroad have jumped to the mistaken 
conclusion that a section at least of the Anglican Church never 
lost the Catholic Faith and managed somehow to maintain true 
Orders. It is almost incredible, but unfortunately true, that 
the late Abbé Portal, who spoke of the English Protestant Church 
as “the daughter of Rome,” actually held that view and doubt- 
less persuaded some of his following of its truth. Those Angli- 
cans who wish to claim continuity with the pre-Reformation 
Church—a claim needed to justify their possession of her pro- 
perty and their ecclesiastical pretensions—mecessarily hold the 
same view of history. It was proclaimed on July 3rd by the 
Bishop of New York in York Minster, who boldly, not to say 
unblushingly, asserted that St. Paulinus would find the Anglican 
faith and worship of to-day essentially the same as his own. And 
so the impression has spread in certain Catholic circles abroad 
that all this parade of Catholicism in England indicates a vast 
movement towards the Faith. It is a natural mistake in the cir- 
cumstances, but a mistake all the same. That acceptance of 
Catholic dogma is growing is true enough, materially; but not 
at all true formally. Whether a Protestant believes more or 
less of the Catholic faith, he still remains a heretic, a chooser; 
if he offends by rejecting one article of belief, he offends in 
all, for he rejects the very principle of belief,—the authority of 
God, speaking through the living Church. He may not generally 
know it, and God will respond to his honest misconceptions. 
God always can and does bring good out of evil, and He has 
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doubtless found occasion in the “Anglo-Catholic” movement to 
quicken the spirit of zeal and devotion in Anglicanism. But 
if God’s power can thus exhibit itself it does not follow that 
creatures are allowed to foster evil as material whereon Omni- 
potence may work, and knowing the practical effect in many cases 
of the growth of the “Catholic movement” in Anglicanism, viz., 
the blinding of earnest minds to essential truth, it would seem 
very rash to ascribe it to the direct work of the Holy Spirit. 
At any rate, our business as Catholics is to bear witness to the 
truth, importune, opportune, especially to the truth that the virtue 
of faith essentially includes motive as well as object. The 
Catholic faith is eminently reasonable, though its object often 
transcends reason, but reason cannot be the basis of faith. “Fides 
. €x auditu”—faith comes by hearing, and rests on authority. Con- 
sequently, that authority must be vocal and trustworthy, the living 
infallible Church. 


It was this unique character of Catholicity 

The Voice Of which caused the Holy See to renew, as 
the cay Veles. recently as 1919, the prohibition of 1864, 
directed then against the “ Association for Pro- 

moting the Unity of Christendom,” and now forbidding Catholic 
participation in any “Congresses or Meetings of whatever sort, 
public or private, summoned by non-Catholics, which have the 
same aims as the A.P.U.C.” The Church cannot compromise 
her essential rights, and so any action or speech or “gesture” 
which allows it to be inferred that a heretic is not in heresy, or, 
specifically, that the Catholic estimate of the Anglican heresy. 
is changing, or even changeable, is itself an offence against faith. 
For exactly the same change in mental and moral outlook on 
entering the Church is required from the highest “ Anglo- 
Catholic” and the lowest Evangelical, viz., a sincere and un- 
doubting recognition of her absolute authority in matters of 
faith and morals. The Evangelical may have more to learn 
from that divine Teacher than the “Anglo-Catholic,” but both 
must offer her that “obsequium fidei,” which is the essence of the 
true Catholic spirit. If there is a “voice” amongst Catholics 
which obscures that fact or treats it as of lesser importance, that 
“voice” is not Catholic. We should use the utmost courtesy 
with Anglicans and show them the greatest sympathy, we must 
make every allowance for inveterate prejudice and honest ignor- 
ance, but, when all is said and done, there is only one “ voice” 
in the matter—the voice of Peter, which should never be silent. 
And the voice of Peter declares that the Anglican Church is a 
Protestant sect born like the rest at the Reformation, and of its 
very naturea foe to the Church Catholic. It has no connection with 
the Vine nor ever had, so that it is not even a dead branch, but 
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wherever it can it simulates the growth and usurps the place of 
the True Vine. And the fact that an energetic section of its 
members is trying to assimilate the doctrine and practices of 
the Church of Christ outside whose fold they find themselves, 
not through their own fault but through the pride and apostasy 
of their Elizabethan ancestors, cannot alter the verdict of past 
history nor the present witness of the living voice. 


All Governments must shape their foreign 

The Geneva policy with an eye on their own electorates: 
Conference on Naval : 
Limitation. to that extent at least a necessary homage is 
paid to the democratic ideal. If the electorate 

is not too large nor too divergent in interest, there is some 
chance of the Government's foreign policy being consistent and 
intelligible. But in a Federation like the United States—a con- 
tinent in area divided into some two score and ten separate 
sovereignties, and, owing to its vastness, incapable of getting 
uniformly adequate knowledge of foreign countries, or of de- 
termining on a fairly uniform policy regarding them—the 
Foreign Minister must needs have the utmost difficulty in deal- 
ing with extern affairs in a way corresponding with reality or 
adaptable to changing circumstances. Certain broad principles 
such as the Monroe doctrine and the avoidance of “ European 
entanglements,” are universally accepted: occasionally, also, an 
exceptional man in exceptional circumstances, like the late 
President Wilson, may speak as if America had but one voice— 
his fate only illustrates our proposition,—but the ordinary Minis- 
ter must bear in view the knowledge of the East, the ignorance of 
the Middle West, the indifference of the Pacific States, as well 
as the racial convictions of different national groups scattered 
throughout the country, the conflicting interests of industry and 
agriculture and finance, and, finally, the claims of that one- 
ideaed class, the professional fighters. We also must bear all this 
in view if we are to understand what is going on at Geneva re- 
lating to the limitation of naval armaments. As a practical 
man, realizing the enormous and unnecessary burden of naval 
defence as at present conducted, President Coolidge summoned 
a conference of the chief naval Powers to continue the work of 
the Washington Conference and introduce a principle of pro- 
portional limitation in regard to types of vessels excluded from 
its purview. Great Britain and Japan accepted the invitation: 
France and Italy held aloof. But from the first the Congressists 
have been at cross purposes. Instead of following the lead of 
the British Commonwealth in stating as material for discussion 
what it considers its naval needs, the United States tried to estab- 
lish between the three Powers a fixed mathematical tonnage 
ratio in cruisers and smaller craft. Its representatives showed 
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themselves more concerned with prestige than with economy. 
Many Americans read into the British proposals a desire to 
assert some kind of naval supremacy, and their Press was at 
once up in arms, so that there was difficulty in keeping the Con- 
ference in being, and its successful issue is still doubtful. 


The Big Na ople in America, like our own 

al — Navy hers fr all such associations for the 
for Glory ? maintenance of armed might, do not look upon 
naval armaments as instruments of legitimate 

defence but as expressions of the greatness of the Power which 
owns them. This is the spirit that postpones the reign of justice 
upon earth, and it is fatal to any agreement to a rational re- 
duction based on needs. The needs of the Commonwealth scat- 
tered over the world and very vulnerable, the needs of England 
herself, over-industrialized and never containing more than seven 
weeks’ supply of food, demand that the trade routes should be 
reasonably secure from interruption. We hope that some day 
the machinery of the League of Nations may suffice for the 
needed protection. Meanwhile, responsible men of all parties 
assure us that war with the United States need not be regarded as 
within the sphere of possibility. As a consequence, Britain 
reduces her needs for the purposes of defence to a supply of 
small swift cruisers. It has now 48 of that type of vessel 
actually afloat, only about a dozen of which are of the 10,000 
ton class, whilst 30 are of 5,000 tons or under. Its full quota 
when its whole programme is completed will be 70 odd, just 
50 short of what it was at the Armistice, and this apparently is 
considered the minimum necessary to protect the sea-routes. 
The British Government has made it abundantly clear that it does 
not desire or aim at greater naval strength than America pos- 
sesses. America has proposed for each Power a maximum of 
25 cruisers of 10,000 tons, and a total cruiser tonnage of 
400,000 tons, and does not seem inclined to reduce these figures. 
The only course feasible in the circumstances, unless the U.S. 
Government changes its point of view, is that suggested by Lord 
Sydenham (Ze J7imes, July 12th), viz., to consent to the sug- 
gested maximum of tonnage, which de /acio exceeds the British 
needs, and allow America a superiority in big cruisers. We 
cannot think that, apart from her navalists and her armament 
firms, America really wants such expensive luxuries, but, if she 
does, let her have them, since they ex Aypothesi are not a menace 
to British interests. Some day, perhaps, America, which 
actually boasts of the smallness of her army and does not think 
her prestige is lowered by her land forces being less than those 
of Belgium, will take the same common sense view in regard to 
her navy. Meanwhile, let us note that the discredit of measuring 
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weight in the world’s councils, not by the spirit and love of 
justice, but by the possession of force, belongs chiefly to the 
militaristic press of all countries. Because of these anonymous 
and irresponsible agencies the common folk who have to find the 
'10 million pounds that each battleship costs with its half-million 
a year of upkeep, and the three million that provide a first-class 
cruiser, must continue to groan and pay—unless they organize 
in some fashion to stop this foolish waste. 


“Reading,” says Bacon, “maketh a full man” ; 

Victims of the but Bacon wrote before the vogue of the cheap 
Press. daily and weekly press, which forms the sole 
mental pabulum of so many. The reader 

Bacon had in mind belonged to a leisured class, which could 
ruminate as well as read, and was not distracted by a great 
variety of intellectual food. Such a class may well have been 
nourished by its use of books, few and fit and read with care, for 
nutriment depends on the quality of the diet as well as on its 
successful assimilation. A prolonged newspaper diet creates 
the impressionable and ignorant mob of the great cities: the 
power of reading so employed is a curse rather than a blessing. 
There is often more real knowledge, more mental development, 
in the illiterate peasant than in the townsman who has learned 
to read. For the latter often reads nothing but what the press 
provides: he reads but has never learned to think. There is a 
real danger, therefore, in the wide diffusion of a press con- 
ducted in the financial interests of a few irresponsible men, and 
reflecting their purposes and prejudices amongst a semi-educated 
population which reads nothing else. The educated minority 
can discount both the “news” provided and the comments thereon, 
but the others have no protection, except, indeed, in the too 
obvious bias of the partisan paper. A journalistic peer, who 
owns the Daily Express and other papers, lately wrote a pamphlet 
to show how independent that journal was in regard to various 
Ministers and Governments, but our real complaint is that the 
journal is not independent of Lord Beaverbrook and simply 
voices his views and policies. Thus, the half-dozen wealthy 
men who own the press have, unfortunately, a great and un- 
healthy share in moulding public opinion, especially as regards 
foreign affairs. International peace is endangered because of 
the expression in their papers of the personal likings and dis- 
likings of these influential men. Lately the Daily Mail, whose 
proprietor is anti-German, attempted by leaders and scare head- 
lines to make bellicose capital of the recent rally of the “ Steel- 
Helmets” in Berlin—an event which apparently excited little 
notice even in Germany itself, and which the rest of the press 
here appraised at its true value, viz., as showing the strength 
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and reality of republicanism in the Prussian capital. Other 
papers are anti-French and similarly exaggerate the signs of 
French militarism. The moral seems to be—not that one should 
read all papers and try to extract, if possible, their common 
nucleus of truth, for this short life has more important work,— 
but that one should see the man behind the mask of anonymity, 
and give him the credence one thinks he deserves. When once 
“Pertinax” for instance, the type of a jingoistic French journa- 
list, is known to be nothing but a mischief-loving firebrand, 
his bitter effusions can be disregarded. 


Worse almost than the brutal murder of Mr. 
Murder Kevin O'Higgins which has shocked the civi- 
i lized world and which, doubtless, was perpet- 
- rated in reprisal for that Minister’s fearless 
execution of justice during the “civil war,” would be the failure 
of the law to discover and punish the murderers. Many people 
must know or suspect their identity: if they are not finally 
detected it must be because many people are in actual sympathy 
with the outrage, and that would betoken an almost incredible 
absence of moral sense. As long as there exist irreligious and 
revengeful men political assassination will always be a possi- 
bility, but that a community should not react violently against 
the presence of such men in its midst tends to brand it as un- 
Christian. The murdered man’s noble character showed itself 
in his end—his immediate settlement of his earthly affairs, his 
forgiveness of his enemies, his resignation. It was evident that 
the possibility of such a fate was no stranger to his thoughts, 
even though the era of violent resistance to constitutional Govern- 
ment might have seemed to have passed. Happily there is no 
reason to suspect the republican party as a whole of sympathy, 
much less of complicity, with this horrible crime. But the exist- 
ence of a strong body in the Dail and in the country, which 
refuses to act within the Constitution and cannot effectively act 
otherwise, naturally predisposes violent minds to violent mea- 
sures. It is Ireland’s misfortune to remain divided—the Six 
Counties from the rest, and the inhabitants of the rest amongst 
themselves—when unity is necessary both for her prosperity and 
her strength. It will not, please God, be her ultimate fate, 
but the senseless and wicked murder of Sunday, July roth, can- 
not but postpone that desirable consummation. 


A speaker in the North ascribed the crime to 

Proportional § Proportional Representation, the logical pro- 
Representation. cess in his mind seemingly being that if the 
republican minority had not been so fairly 

represented in the Dail, the Government would have been 
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stronger and its opponents less bold. The Six-County province 
has declared its intention of abolishing P.R. in political elections 
as it already has in municipal, and the speaker had no need to be 
particular in his choice of arguments. The N.E. Ulster Govern- 
ment through its spokesman, Lord Craigavon, does not scruple 
to avow that it is going to take this step in order to weaken its 
Catholic opponents. One-fourth of the province is Catholic, 
but practically all positions of authority are in Orange hands. 
If single-member constituencies are set up it will be easy to 
remove the Catholic opposition altogether, and apparently the 
Orangeman’s sense of justice contemplates that result with 
equanimity. There can be no doubt that P.R., which is intended 
to secure fair representation for minorities, makes stable govern- 
ment less likely, because of the tendency of minorities to multi- 
ply. They have multiplied unnecessarily in Ireland. Why 
should parties, like those of Labour and of the farmers, exist 
since they do not represent political but economic interests? 
What is the use of electing Independents who cannot work in 
the party system? The seven groups, however, counting the 
republicans as one, have representatives corresponding closely 
to their voting strength. Each seat belonging to the three chief 
parties represents approximately the same number of votes, some 
6,800, whereas in the General Election of 1924 each Conserva- 
tive, Labour, and Liberal seat cost respectively 19,000, 38,000, 
and 88,000 votes, and the Government total of votes was a 
million less than the combined Liberal and Labour total. If a 
democratic Parliament is supposed to represent adequately the 
main bodies of political opinion, it is plain which system is the 
more democratic. 


_, . Coal is cheap and the weather is now fairly 

Need of Organizing +m, so the public does not heed the fact that 
Coal Industry. the state of the coal industry shows little signs 
of improvement. The foreign competition set 
up by the last year’s coal strike and the increased production due 
to longer hours threaten to produce a world-wide glut of the com- 
modity. To save their own coal industries France and Germany 
have put an embargo on British coal—a legitimate proceeding 
in any case since there is no international organization, and, to 
those who remember the gross national profiteering at the ex- 
pense of France, Italy, and other countries after the war, a just 
nemesis. Yet the recommendations of our 23 million pound 
Commission have not been put into effect, and 7he Zimes in 
a solemn leader (June 21st), entitled “Coal and Chaos,” re- 
monstrates with a purblind industry which has not the sense to 
put its house in order while there is yet time. It is obvious to 
observers outside the narrow circle of the Mining Association 
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that the coal industry in this country stands in dire need of 
“rationalization’"—that process of amalgamation, combined sell- 
ing, international agreements, use of waste products, better 
machinery, etc., etc.,, summed up in the recommendations of the 
Commission. Seeing that the owners are suffering as well as 
the men, it is strange that common sense and common interest 
do not prompt those concerned to make a beginning. But we 
hear little more from Mr. Evan Williams, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, than that the costly Royal Commission was wrong in its 
estimates, and that when foreign demand grows and railway 
rates decline things will be better. Itis a question of “ rationali- 
zation” now or a disastrous experiment in nationalization when 
Labour comes into power. Happily the French embargo is being 
greatly mitigated by a system of licences, and the crisis will not 
be so severe as it once threatened to be. In the debate on the 
industry in the House it was stated without contradiction that it 
was trying to support more men than it was able—another reason 
why it should be put upon an economic basis. 


, The existence of a “Council for the Preserva- 
The Preservation tion of Rural England,” the “Commons Pre- 
servation Society,” the “ National Trust,” and 
other kindred societies, the frequent appeals 
for funds to save this or that “beauty spot” threatened by the 
speculative builder, the periodic attacks on one or other of the 
London squares, are all evidence of the perennial struggle be- 
tween the interests of the individual and those of the community. 
Rural amenities are menaced from two sources—the desire to 
dwell in picturesque surroundings, and the business of adver- 
tisement. One is constantly reminded when moving through the 
country of Heber’s lines—“ Where every prospect pleases, and 
only man is vile.” Of course, the country is primarily meant 
to be lived in, and not merely to be looked at, and a sound 
Christian philosophy would promote the re-peopling of those 
rural areas which industrialism has denuded. But the handiwork 
of man need not be completely out of harmony with that of 
nature. The rectangular wooden shack, roofed with corrugated 
iron and surrounded by makeshift out-houses, which so fre- 
quently affronts the gaze of the rural traveller, can hardly be 
justified even by the plea of poverty: it is possible for buildings, 
as innumerable town-planning schemes show, to be cheap and 
not unsightly. All sales and leases of land should contain pro- 
visions to that effect. A more easily controlled evil is that of 
spectacular advertisement. A commercialized age may allow 
its great cities to be made hideous, day and night, by clamorous 
trade-appeals, but the pest should be kept from the country- 
side. There is no need of further legislation. An Act of Par- 
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liament twenty years ago gave power to local municipal bodies; 
in perhaps too vague terms, 1) to check the abuse of the practice 
of spectacular advertising, and 2) to protect and promote the 
picturesque simplicity of rural and river scenes, and the dignity, 
and propriety of our large towns. The trouble is that the local 
authorities need zsthetic education as well as power. For im- 
mediate gains they are content to sacrifice the amenities of 
their districts, which also have a market value, or alas! they 
have lost the sense of the picturesque and do not even know when 
their locality is disfigured. Nothing but constant agitation by, 
the societies concerned can combat this apathy. 


Early in June there was an important meeting 

Education between nine associations of head-masters and 

in Peace. teachers and the League of Nations Union, 
convened by the Board of Education, whence 

resulted a Memorandum urging the importance of the youth of 
this country being instructed in the principles and objects of 
the League of Nations. This is part of a larger movement 
having its seat at Geneva in a sub-committee of the League, and 
its object the promotion of peace through the schools of the 
world. If the principles of international understanding are 
taught the rising generations, there is great hope of the bar- 
barous methods of war being discarded: there is no hope that 
the old or middle-aged as a whole can be shaken out of the 
mental grooves in which they have been educated. And so our 
sympathies must be with this effort to train young minds in truth 
and to avoid as much as possible the inculcation of false ideas 
about the mutual intercourse of nations. The matter has rightly 
been taken up in this country by the Catholic Council for Inter- 
national Relations, which has in view the production, in concert 
with the Catholic Educational authorities, of appropriate litera- 
ture. Unfortunately in this matter we cannot wholly trust 
authorities which are non-Catholic. Already in the Press writers 
have expressed alarm lest the scheme should degenerate into 
mere pacifist propaganda, lest in eradicating the tares of 
Nationalism from our hand-books the wheat also should be up- 
rooted. And Catholics, the history of whose Church is so deeply 
imbedded in the whole history of the Christian era, have another 
and more urgent reason to suspect a “secular” revision of the 
kind proposed. The monumental work produced by the labours 
of the Westminster Catholic Federation, in correction of the 
multitudinous errors of fact and inference contained in current 
English History manuals—a work which places the entire Catho- 
lic teaching body immensely in their debt—shows that, even in 
this limited field, non-Catholics are untrustworthy guides. Noth- 
ing is more necessary, as we have often pointed out, for the 
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progress of the true faith in this country than that the well of 
history should be rendered pure and undefiled. But the virus 
of racial antagonism is not the only poison that contaminates it. 


The shadow of Prohibition hung over the de- 
A Defective bate in the Lords on the Liquor Control Bill, 
Temperance Bill. the second reading of which was rejected on 
July 7th, and was undoubtedly the ultimate 
cause of its failure. For the measure contained two provisions 
which were undue invasions of the people’s proper liberty,—one 
decreeing that, if once no-licence were voted for in any particular 
area, that decision should never be rescinded, and the other 
declaring that a majority of 55% would be sufficient for so 
grave an infringement of freedom. These two features turned 
what purported to be a Local Option Bill into a Prohibition-by- 
degrees Bill, and, as no proposal was made to remove them, we 
cannot regret the failure of the measure. There still remains 
a Temperance problem. Extensive expenditure is not to be 
measured merely by physical results. It would appear that, 
from one cause or another, drunkenness is decreasing. But men 
and women are still spending on the luxury of drink what is 
due to the needs of home and children, to personal improvement, 
to provision for the future. People are being stimulated to 
unnecessary drinking by those who have an interest in its con- 
sumption. Some form of disinterested management or State 
control seems necessary to cope with these permanent induce- 
ments to excess. 


’ Westminster Abbey has listened to many as- 

An Anglican aaa " Sipe 
Defender saults on Christian evidences before this in 

of Divorce. the hands of an Establishment ever prone to 
saw off the bough which is supposed to sup- 

port it. But even those venerable walis must have been some- 
what shocked to hear an Anglican prelate apodictically proclaim 
that, whereas St. Matthew might fairly be trusted, St. Mark as an 
historian was false and untrustworthy. Archdeacon Charles was 
announcing from its pulpit the results of his examination of 
the question of divorce, and it was only incidentally that, in his 
assault upon the indissolubility of the sacramental marriage- 
contract, he brushed aside the authority of one of the canonical 
Gospels. After that it was a little matter to declare that the 
evidence which satisfied in some recent cases the Roman 
Rota, the commission which safeguards the sanctity of mar- 
riage, would not have passed muster in an English Court of 
Law. Your Anglican prelate may always be trusted to appeal 
to national prejudice to buttress his arguments. Whether Arch- 
deacon Charles has any acquaintance beyond that contained in 
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newspaper reports of the proceedings of the Rota he does not 
say, but he says enough to betray not only his Modernism and 
his light-hearted defiance of Christian tradition, but also his 
incredible insularity of outlook. He has not even imagination 
enough to realize the consequences of his incredibly reckless 
statement,—that adultery, ifso facto, dissolves the bond of 


marriage. THE EDITOR. 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


{A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 

CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 

Ascetical Training or Prayer in the Spiritual Exercises? [H. Bremond 
in Revue des Sciences Religieuses, July, 1927, p. 402]. 

Does Conscience exist in Animals? [E. Hiiffer in Studién, ‘July, 
1927, Pp. 37]- 

The Jewish expectation of “the Kingdom” [F. Schlagenhaufen in 
Zeitschrift 7. Kat. Theologie, July, 1927, p. 370]. 

CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 

Action Francaise, Exposure of, as essentially Anti-Catholic [Abbé 
Lugan in Catholic World, May, June, July, 1927]. 

Christianity and Paganism: relative numbers [Dom Maternus in 
Messenger, July, 1927, p- 193]. 

Holy Office, The, and Salacious Literature [N. Noguer in Razdn y Fe, 
July 15, 1927, p. 26]. 

Proletarian Ethics and Motherhood [Dr. Berthold Missiaen in 
Onsgeloo}, July, 1927, p. 289]. 

Science and Religion: their harmony proclaimed by French Scientists 
[(C. Mercier in Catholic World, July, 1927, p- 493]- 

Science and the Origin of Man [E. Jalhay in Brotéria, July, 1927, p. 5)- 

Soviets and Child-corruption [G. M. Godden in 7adlet, June 25, 
1927, p. 838]. 

Study of Comparative Religion, The, since the Renaissance [O. Faller 
in Simmen der Zeit, June, 1927, p. 203]. 

World Conference, The, on Faith and Order at Lausanne [T. Moore 
in Etudes, July 20, 1927, p. 188; and M. Reichmann in Stimmen der 
Zeit, June, 1927, p. 230]. 

POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 

Accumulator, A new, which will revolutionize Electric Traction (in- 
vented by Fr. E. Almeida, S.J.) [J.S. Tavares in Brotéria; July, 1927, p. 16]. 

Church, The, and the Hour of Fascism [M. Mansfield in Dudlin 
Review, July, 1927, p. 51]. 

George Brandes as a Critic [J. Overmans in Stimmen der Zeit, June, 
1927, p. 213]. 

Mexican Conditions, Light on [O. N. Tower in Catholic World, July, 
1927, p. 480]. 

Parish Priest, The, and Commercialized Amusements [E. F. Garesché, 
S.J., in Ecclesiastical Review, July, 1927, p. 28]. 

Revision of the Anglican Prayer Book [F. Woodlock in Civilid 
Cattolica, July 16, 1927, p. 119]. 

St. Mary’s Training College: opening of New Buildings [7ad/et, July 
2, 1927, p. 14, 16]. 

Whitehead’s Philosophy of Religion [Prof. A. E. Taylor in Dudlin 
Review, July, 1927, p. 17]. 
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REVIEWS 


1—MR. BELLOC’S “HISTORY OF ENGLAND” 


HE second volume of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s “ History of 

England” contains somewhat less of contentious matter than 
its predecessor, and it affords fuller scope for the author's re- 
markable gift of vivid description and for his power of analysing 
and focussing complicated issues. His belief in the providential 
mission of the Catholic Church to uplift and spiritualize society 
is everywhere manifest, but we are glad to see that this does not 
stand in the way of a frank recognition of the abuses and 
scandals which in this, as in other ages, hampered really earnest 
Christians and brought endless evils in their train. Nothing 
could be better, for example, than his treatment of the question 
of papal provisions, or of the investitures struggle, or of the 
fundamental principles which underlay the conflict between 
Henry II. and St.Thomas of Canterbury over the Constitutions 
of Clarendon. We are even prepared to agree with him when 
he tells us in connection with the dispute last mentioned that 
“the stand which Becket made against what was to the general 
spirit of the time an unpopular, arbitrary, and despotic inno- 
vation, ultimately destructive of the general unity of Europe 
and of popular tradition, retarded for more than 300 years the 
peril of spiritual disruption in Christendom.” 

Again, the whole of the preliminary section entitled “ Intro- 
duction to the Middle Ages” may be particularly recommended 
to the reader, and the more so because Mr. Belloc, unlike the 
majority of our native authors, even of greatest name, who deal 
with the history of this country, does not confine his outlook to 
the British Isles alone, but recognizes that western Christendom, 
owing to its possession of a faith and practice common to all, 
was welded together in a unity of sentiment which it is hard for 
us to realize at the present day. In particular there was no such 
barrier between England and France as has been emphasized in 
the last 500 years by difference of language. French, as our 
author rightly points out, was employed in the familiar inter- 
course of the educated classes down to the Black Death. Even 
this is rather an understatement, for we find two such typical 
Englishmen as William of Wykeham and the head of the Stonor 
family corresponding by preference in French long after the 
fifteenth century was well begun. 


‘A History of England. By H. Belloc. Vol, II. 1066—1348, Methuen. 
Pp. xvi. 414. Price, 15s. net. 
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That Mr. Belloc, as already mentioned, is not afraid of speak- 
ing plainly of the evils which overshadowed a great span of 
medizval history, may be illustrated by such a passage as the 
following : 


Political questions peculiar to the temporal government 
of the Papal See were mixed up with, and corrupted, the 
general Papal duty of spiritually governing the Church. 
There was constant and vigorous protest against such abuse, 
protest arising from the fiscal exactions which accompanied 
it. But the process was not modified in time, as it should 
have been, and at the very end of the process (1450—1500) 
the Pope, in his character of an Italian prince, rivalled, 
if he did not overshadow, the Pope in his character of the 
universal Father, in spiritual things, of mankind. 


This we believe to have been only too true; and we are fully. 
in accord with Mr. Belloc when he tells us on a later page— 


Upon the principle of withstanding Papal “Provisions” 
Grossetéte was inflexible. Upon one famous occasion he 
refused to give a prebend in his church of Lincoln to the 
Pope’s nephew, Frederic of Louvain. But he said he was 
defending “the honour of our Holy Mother the Roman 
Church.” It must not be imagined, then, that this stand 
which Grossetéte took was regarded as anti-ecclesiastical 
or even anti-clerical: all that is a modern reading of modern 
ideas into the time. On the contrary, he was a firm and 
even an excessive defender of the Papal power. 


There are points, we must own, upon which our author does 
not convince us. His estimate, for example, that the popula- 
tion of England in the time of William the Conqueror pro- 
bably amounted to more than five million, is surely excessive, 
and his line of argument, however plausible, does not, to our 
thinking, exclude the possibility of many flaws. A statement 
in the preface that “sundry other smaller debatable points (such 
as the probability that Wycliffe’s Bible has not survived) will 
be found in this volume” is rather puzzling. We have not found 
any mention of Wycliffe, and seeing that the book ends with the 
Black Death we should hardly expect it. And is Mr. Belloc 
justified in speaking of Edward, son of Henry III., in 1261 as 
“Prince of Wales”? Also there seems to be a superfluous “not” 
in the second line of p.386. But these are trivial matters. 
Readers will look forward with keen interest to the author’s 
treatment of the Reformation period and its immediate ante- 
cedents. 
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2—A PIONEER IN EDUCATION ' 


TUDENTS of the history of education as well as lovers of 

the biographies of the saints will feel a debt of gratitude to 
the author of this life of St. Angela Merici. For among the 
many biographies of sainted and saintly educators of young girls 
which have appeared in recent years there was room for one of 
her who may justly claim to be the pioneer of them all. The 
work has evidently been undertaken as a labour of love; on 
every page this is written. 

In consequence, at first sight, there seems to be a tendency 
to overcrowd the canvas; so anxious is the author to tell us 
all she knows, to make sure that we grasp the circumstances and 
situation in which Angela developed and was trained, that we 
tend to lose sight of her in her surroundings. On the other 
hand, perhaps in no other way could we have had brought home 
to us the many-sided nature of this truly great woman, and 
the breadth of her sympathies which first drew all around her, 
and then made her go out to accomplish her great task. In 
any case, by concentrating on one spot, and bringing to bear upon 
it all the evidence of recent research, we are here given a picture 
of Italy at the opening of the sixteenth century which well repays 
our study. 

But the main interest in the book is, of course, the foundation 
of the Ursuline Sisters, and the totally new outlook on life for 
young women which that foundation gave. It was a clean break 
with the past; it was a declaration of faith in the inherent 
strength of woman to take her place in the world; the courage 
to make that declaration and to act upon it is the glory of 
St. Angela. This courage, born in a naturally brave, and in- 
dependent, and generous, and quite exceptionally common-sense 
soul, fostered by deep faith and devotion, fired by a restless love 
which must always be doing good somewhere, perhaps is the 
special feature of her sanctity. 

But the author has been more at pains to give us the “ Teaching 
Idea” for which Angela Merici stood than to write a life of 
the saint; no doubt that is why she has chosen to give her book 
its particular title. She has shown us how far-reaching were 
her aims, not in regard to children and schools only but to their 
teachers ; not only to teachers in the class-room but to the family, 
and thence to the whole spirit of the place in which they lived. 
As one reads and remembers the date, one cannot help reflecting 
that just after her death a man made his way to Rome who would 
soon make a like revolution in the whole idea of religious life 


* Angela Merici and Her Teaching Idea (1474—1540). By Sister M. 
Monica, Ph.D. London: Longmans. Pp. xvii. 429. Price, ais, net, 
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formen. But St. Angela came before St. Ignatius; in this whole 
book only one Jesuit is mentioned, and he does not appear till 
1612; she has the honour all her own of being the first to face 
the world of education on its own ground and with its own 
weapons. 

Apart from the importance of this study of St. Angela for 
the history of Catholic education, it so teems with information 
that it becomes a very mine of learning on the period in which 
the saint lived. 


3—EARLY CALIFORNIA’ 


HE munificence of Mr. Sidney Ehrman, presumably of 
California, has secured as a memento of the 150th anni- 
versary of the founding of San Francisco in 1776, the publication 
under the skilled editorship of Mr. H. E. Bolton, Professor of 
American History at the University of California, a finely-pro- 
duced translation of the first history of the mission-district of 
New California, written by Father Paléu, the founder of the 
San Francisco Mission, between 1773 and 1783, and never 
hitherto published in English. The original was first published 
in 1792 by order of the Spanish Government, and formed two 
of the thirty-two volumes called “Memorias para la Historia 
de Nueva Espajia,’ compiled by another Franciscan at Madrid. 
The occasion of the undertaking by the Franciscans of the Mis- 
sions of Old California—Old California being the peninsula be- 
longing to Mexico as distinguished from New, now one of the 
United States—was the expulsion of the Jesuits from the Spanish 
dominions by Carlos III. in 1767. The Franciscans in turn 
were replaced by the Dominicans five years later, in order that 
they might be free to accompany or follow the royal troops in 
occupying the coast-line of New California. This extension 
of New Spain, we read, was planned in order to forestall the 
Russians—how quaintly that sounds nowadays—in the occupa- 
tion of that country. That the Franciscans made but a short stay, 
in Old California is plainly seen in the names of the missions 
there, which include a selection of Jesuit and Dominican saints. 
However, it was New California that was later to bulk most 
largely in the eyes of the world, and the foundation of the 
presidio and mission of San Francisco,—or Dolores as it was 
alternatively called from a lake of that name—on October 8, 
1776, was one of the great events of history. 
Mr. Bolton prefaces the translation by a lengthy account of 
the author, Fray Paléu, and the valiant band of Franciscan 


1 Historical Memoirs of New California. By Fray Francisco Paléu, O.F.M. 
Translated into English and edited by H. E. Bolton. University of California 
Press, Berkeley, Cal. 4 vols., with illustrations, maps, etc. Pp. xcvi. 331; 
xii. 390; xi. 399; xvi. 446. 
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Brothers who so faithfully embodied the missionary spirit of their 
Order. The chief heroes of this great adventure in New Spain 
were natives of Majorca—an island associated with another 
great Spanish missionary, St.Peter Claver—Father Serra being 
the most notable, and also best known because of his life written 
by Father Paléu. The narrative is based upon Father Paldéu’s 
own WNoticias, supplemented by information drawn by the in- 
dustry of the editor from every known source. The missionary’s 
own records,although greatly concerned with journeys,inventories, 
and details of government, are full of vivid interest, if only as 
showing how much a Christian Government had at heart the 
advancement of Christianity, and how intimate were the rela- 
tions between the civil and ecclesiastical authorities. At the 
same time, one is somewhat surprised that Father Paléu, who 
makes occasional, and always courteous, allusions to the banished 
Jesuits, has no word of approbation for the wonderful pioneer 
work of the Society in Mexico, Old California and the regions 
around the Colorado, and no word of reproach for that reckless 
Bourbon policy which, to vent a personal spite, wrought such 
havoc to religion at home and abroad throughout the Spanish 
dominions. 

Nevertheless; we are grateful for what the intrepid missionary 
has done, for the Franciscans, not being so centralized in govern- 
ment, had not the custom of sending home to Europe periodical 
reports of their missionary enterprises as did the early Jesuits, 
and these memoirs of Father Paléu’s preserve for us information 
which otherwise would have been lost. Because of their unique- 
ness they are all the more valuable, and everyone concerned 
with the production of this monumental work, which is equipped 
with every kind of scholarly documentation, is to be congratu- 
lated on its issue. It must always remain the foundation for 
the history of the American West Coast; and, now that it is 
accessible to the ordinary reader, it may help to restore amongst 
the inhabitants thereof something of the spirit which animated 
its first settlers, a spirit of energy, courage and enterprise, al- 
though aiming first at the establishment of the City of God. 


4—A NEW CHURCH HISTORY' 


OM POULET, O.S.B., in his compendious history of the 
Church has attempted a difficult task with fair success. 
The divisions followed commend themselves as suitable: cer- 
tainly they are not hard and fast. Stress is laid on the move- 


* Histoire de l’Eglise. Pat Dom Poulet, Préface de RR. Dom F. Cabrol. Tome 
I., Antiquité et Moyen Age: Tome II., Temps Modernes. Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne. 2 volumes of 454 and 661 pages respectively. Price, 40.00 fr. 
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ment of ideas, on the history of the liturgy and the various in- 
stitutions of the Church. The style is clear, even though the 
text in the eyes of a foreigner is marred by too many “sans 
doute,” a phrase which is often used when there is room for a 
good deal of doubt. Dom Poulet has done special work on part 
of the Middle Ages. This is felt in his treatment of that period 
inthis general history. His account too of modern times, which he 
makes to begin with the death of Boniface VIII., is competently 
done, as well as being very readable. Readers in this country 
will be pleased by the fullness and accuracy of his story of 
the Catholic Revival in England in the 19th century. Indeed, 
the history of the Church in the last century is thoroughly well 
dealt with and at such length as to make most interesting reading. 
The present century is more summarily treated in a brief sketch 
of the pontificates of Pius X.and Benedict XV.,and of Pius XI. 
up to 1926. 

It is when we turn to the early period and especially to that 
of the first three centuries that we feel that Dom Poulet is not 
so much at home. A good deal of work on that period has been 
done in recent times, much of which is well-founded enough 
to make many of the statements unwarrantable which still 
find their way into the general text-books. It is evidently a 
great mistake to state as facts things that those who go further in 
their studies will certainly at least have to doubt. Passing by 
the name of “James the Less,” given to James the brother of 
John, and the statement that the Letter of St. Paul to the Romans 
was dedicated to Pomponia Grecina, we would call attention to 
what is said about the date of St. Peter’s first visit to Rome and 
the length of his stay there, the date of the death of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, the affirmation of a special law of Nero against members 
of the Church, the absence of persecution in the time of 
Vespasian, the literary campaign against Christians in the time 
of Marcus Aurelius, the penitential discipline in the second half 
of the 2nd century and in the 3rd, the prevalence of baptism 
by immersion, and the use of spurious, or at least uncertain, 
Acts of Martyrs. Further points would be the places in which 
the apostles preached, charismata as “effusions du S. Esprit,” the 
agape, the origin of encratistic tendencies, the conversion of the 
Emperor Philip the Arab, the influence of the religion of Mithras, 
the tenets of early Montanism, and the question “What was Pope 
Liberius really guilty of’? 

The bibliography given with each section will be helpful: 
the same may be said of the long quotations from important 
conciliar, papal, heretical, or State documents. Besides the 
elaborate tables at the end of each volume, Dom Poulet gives 
a little sheaf of tables and maps which form part of the work. 
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5—THOMAS BECKET! 


T is well that the author has been advised to produce in a new 

edition his well-known study, now long out of print, of 
Thomas Becket. It is sympathetic; it is a work of devotion ; 
the abundance of documents, given in excellent English, make 
it very living; in almost every way it is a model of what an 
historical biography should be. 

Especially interesting in this volume are the account of the 
complete change that came over Becket after his consecration 
as Archbishop, the significance of his attitude in the affair of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, and finally what led to the martyrdom. 
Becket’s personal integrity, his clear vision of consequences, his 
utter strength and singleness of purpose, when Church and State 
seemed to be against him, his contempt for compromising formule, 
expressed plainly even to the Pope himself, his struggle with his 
own nature, which was English to the core, prompting him to 
yield and be at peace, his constant fear that while he fought for 
the right those over him might out of weakness or from policy 
betray him, the courage which grew with every defeat—it is 
a story of a hero, who “ conquered in the great strife with the 
king, and conquered as the representative of the people of 
England.” 

“To-day in England we have no sympathy with clerical 
separatism. Henry’s ideal, of the equality of all men before the 
law, is ours.” 

Becket ‘‘ died because he refused to take off a sentence of 
excommunication at the command of men who threatened his 
life. Whether the sentence was originally right or wrong does 
not enter into the question; no one can doubt that Becket, 
however wilfully, thought it right.” 

To a Catholic reader these two expressions of the author’s 
point of view are sufficient to guide him in his interpretation of 
the book. Needless to say he, knowing the divine institution 
of the Church, will look at the tragedy from a somewhat different 
standpoint. 


6—THE PSALMS? 


T is with joy unfeigned that we welcome the publication of 
this large commentary upon the Psalms. It is not merely 
that the work has been excellently done, but that it should 
be possible at all. It is an ambitious effort, not merely for 


1 Thomas Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury, By W.H. Hutton, Dean of 
Winchester. Cambridge: University Press. Pp. v. 315. Price, 8s. 6d. net, 

2 A Commentary on the Psalms. By the Rev. T. E. Bird, D.D., Professor 
of Sacred Scripture, Oscott College. London: Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 
2 vols. Vol.I., pp.xiv. 469: Vol.II., pp. viii. 427. Price, 25s. 1927. 
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the author, but for the publishers, worthy to take its place 
beside Father Prat’s Theology of St.Paul and Father Felder’s 
Christ and the Critics. Indeed, as a publishing venture it 
surpasses them, since they after all were translations of books 
of established reputation, and moreover did not involve such 
continual printing of Greek and Hebrew. No doubt the Psalms 
are a promising book of Scripture for such elaborate treatment ; 
but much will be gained for the Church in this country if even 
the more popular books of the Bible can be treated with such 
fullness by Catholic scholars. On these grounds alone we should 
wish these two volumes all success, hoping that the publishers 
may thereby be encouraged to publish commentaries of equal 
bulk and worth upon other books of the Bible, perhaps even in 
time upon all. But this means, of course, that strong support 
must be forthcoming; this we earnestly hope will be the case. 

Dr. Bird has performed his task with care and judgment. 
Seven preliminary chapters deal at reasonable length with the 
chief questions of a more general character, after which each 
Psalm is taken in turn. In each case a short introduction deals 
with such questions as title, subject, authorship, occasion, and 
application, then comes the Latin Vulgate text, followed by a 
translation from the original Hebrew; next, the “observations” 
deal mainly with questions of reading and translation, while the 
concluding “notes” are an exegetical commentary of the usual 
kind, explaining and illustrating the meaning. Priests using 
the breviary, for whom the work should prove especially useful, 
will find even the “observations” deserving of attention, for 
they are based primarily upon the Latin text and explain it, 
though students of Hebrew will find here and in the translation 
a sufficient guidance even to the original text. 

Such criticisms as we have to offer do not detract from the 
great value of the work; perhaps they may ultimately help to 
increase it. We do not like to see “Volume one,” “ Volume 
two"; surely this is not elegant English? In the bibliography, 
we miss Driver’s Parallel Psalter; he was so fine a Hebrew 
scholar that his own translation is of importance. We hardly 
think that it was necessary to use Latin in the introduction for 
the quotations. The author seems a little too sceptical on the sub- 
ject of metre (pp. 4—7), though we can well understand his 
unwillingness to afford the critics an excuse for rewriting the 
text. His argument is good that the Psalm-titles are shown to 
be ancient by the fact that they were not understood by the 
Septuagint translators (pp.25—28); and he wisely brings out 
the fact that the Council of Trent insisted on speaking of the 
“Davidic Psalter” rather than “the Psalms of David ”’ (p. 31). 
For the “gradual Psalms” we should prefer the title “ pilgrim 
Psalms” (pp. 14—15). 
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The translation is sound and scholarly, though perhaps at 
times unnecessarily laboured. The term “Yahwé” we frankly, 
dislike, as evidently of foreign origin, and for ourselves we are 
antiquated enough to prefer the fine old English word “ Jehovah,” 
which certainly és English, though not Hebrew. “Well is the 
man” we would gladly change back to “Blessed the man.” In 
Psalm ii. 12, “kiss the son” can hardly be right; St. Jerome's 
adorate pure (reading dor) is far more likely. At Psalm ix. 
the Vulgate numeration parts from the Hebrew and Protestant 
arrangement, and it is interesting to note (p. 121) that the Vul- 
gate numeration is unquestionably the more correct, since it is 
merely preserving as one whole a Psalm the unity of which 
is proved by its alphabetical arrangement. 

But we fear to make no end if we linger upon individual 
Psalms, and we must therefore be content to say that while we 
find here and there matter for disagreement, the general quality 
of the work leaves nothing to be desired. For the most part the 
Psalms are not themselves unintelligible, a fact which would 
be sufficiently clear even from the Vulgate translation. Un- 
fortunately long ago popular feeling hindered the general intro- 
duction of this latter into the Church, and we are therefore still 
using a Latin translation of a not very scholarly Greek trans- 
lation, not a direct Latin translation from the original Hebrew. 
Let us hope that some day priests may be allowed St. Jerome's 
rendering from the actual Hebrew, or some corrected edition 
thereof; the benefit to our liturgy and our devotion would be 
no small one. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


HE act of Faith—the virtue without which it is impossible to please 

God—has been made in God’s Providence easy of performance. 
Accept the word of God as true, however obscure its meaning, because it 
is the word of God, and you have done all God requires. But when you 
come to subject this simple act to theological analysis, you may find its 
explanation not so simple, and it is a favourite subject for professorial 
discussion. Pére Bainvel’s well-known study of the matter which first 
appeared in 1908 has lately been translated from the 3rd French edition 
by Leo C. Sterk and published with the title Faith and the Act of Faith 
(Herder: 6s.). One need only recall Newman’s “Grammar of Assent” 
to realize how much there is to say about this particular operation of 
the soul and how necessary it is to distinguish between the functions of 
the mind and of the will, between natural and supernatural certitude, 
between the work of natural powers and that of grace. All this is 
thoroughly thrashed out by Pére Bainvel who, in luminous language, 
steers a middle course between those who emphasize the work of the 
intellect and those who lay stress on the will. 
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BIBLICAL. 


We are happy to be able to give a cordial welcome to an Introduction 
to the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St.Paul (Longmans: 
3s.6d. n.), by Evelyn Parker. The preface is written with disarming 
modesty, which finds an echo elsewhere (p.75). It is with some astonish- 
ment, however, that we find Pére Lagrange assigned to the Biblical 
Institute; perhaps some compensation for a Master-General imposed on 
the Society in Miss Cunnington’s (more or less) companion volume, 
“A Book of Church History”! (p. 181.) And on p.147 we read of Father 
Bede “ Jannett,” O.P. But these slips can be corrected, as we hope, 
in a later edition. With this modesty goes what we cannot call anything 
but real bravery, in attempting to grapple with St. Paul’s life and writings; 
and we are so convinced that this is just the kind of book that must be 
written if St.Paul is to be more widely appreciated, that we desire far 
more to encourage than to criticize. So we will suppress anything more 
than a passing expression of regret at the adoption of the “ North 
Galatian” theory (pp.41—42), and a reminder that the Westminster 
Version (which is largely followed: cf. p.75) shows the proof of original 
sin, no less certain indeed, but less simple than if we take the translation, 
“in whom all have sinned" in Rom. v. 12 (p.83). On the other hand 
there is much that shows careful thought and reading, as when we read 
on p.76: “if Paul’s theology is thus Christocentric, that is because his 
religion was not otherwise.” We hope that the author will penetrate yet 
more deeply into St.Paul, and give the world further benefit of her 
labours, worthy fruits of the training college at Craiglockhart, a com- 
paratively recent but magnificent addition to the many convents of 
Edinburgh. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Was St.Augustine an Evolutionist? The question has been asked 
repeatedly, and answered differently by students of his Commentary on 
Genesis and other works in which the subject of Creation is dealt with. 
Father Michael McKeough, O.Prem., raises the question again in his 
Doctoral Thesis on The Meaning of the Rationes Seminales in St. 
Augustine (Washington D.C.: pp.111). His conclusion in general is that 
although the authority of Augustine can hardly be claimed for Evolution 
in its modern shape of Transformism, yet “his doctrine of the gradual 
appearance of living beings upon the earth through the operation of 
natural laws and secondary causes, constitutes a satisfactory philoso- 
phical basis for evolution, and merits for him the title of Father of 
Evolution.” The conclusion is more moderate, and, we think, more 
near the truth than the view of certain Catholic writers, who have 
found the most striking anticipations of modern ideas in the pages of 
the great African Doctor. 

Father Hontheim, S.J., is well known to Catholic philosophers as 
the author of one of the best treatises on Natural Theology in this 
generation. This excellent work, which we regret to hear is out of print, 
forms the basis of an abridged text-book, Theodicea in usum scholarum 
(Herder). In some three hundred pages, the main arguments and con- 
troversies are discussed. Little novelty is possible or perhaps desirable 
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in a work of this kind; clearness, conciseness and relevance are the 
proper virtues of a text-book; and Father Hontheim’s book will be 
found not lacking in these. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


The score of religious addresses to which their author, the Rev. A.M. 
Shelly, O.P., has given the name of Retreat Conferences for Religious 
Sisterhoods (Herder: 7s. n.) are characterized by a practical outlook on 
the spiritual needs of religious persons and a strict attention to those 
virtues and dispositions which must form the foundation of true spiri- 
tuality. With the exception of the two last the Conferences are all 
concerned with the purgative way. 

The discourses which Father Bampton calls Christ in the Lenten 
- Gospels (B.O. and W.: 5s.) are in season at all times. For they deal, 
cogently, clearly and vividly, with the needs of the modern soul and the 
difficulties and doubts of the modern mind which has cut adrift from the 
Christian tradition and has lost the sense of even natural religion. 

Pére Jean Grou’s Manual for Interior Souls has been long before 
the British public, having been translated from the French and published 
by the St. Anselm's Society in 1889. A reprint issued by Messrs. Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne at 3s. calls the book “ a collection of unpublished 
writings,” a misleading description of so old a book. Of course, it 
was so originally, but, after innumerable editions in French and other 
languages, that statement is no longer true. Pére Grou's spirituality, 
though sound, is somewhat rigid, as much French asceticism dating from 
Jansenistic times tended to be. But it is all the more bracing and 
forms a good corrective to modern easy-going fashions of spirituality. 

Canon P. Lejeune has composed a simple but valuable treatise called 
La Vie Contemplative (Téqui: 5.00 fr.) wherein he vindicates its practice 
and traces its development, in a manner helpful to all who wish to 
make progress in prayer. 

Another—the eleventh—volume has been added to the series of devo- 
tional manuals called by its author, Father F. P. Le Buffe, S.J., My 
Changeless Friend (Herder: 1s. 6d.), and dealing with various aspects of 
the soul’s relations with Christ, our Lord. The essays are short, fervent 
and practical withal, so that their reading cannot but be spiritually profit- 
able. 

It was doubtless an easy, if very salutary, task to collect together 
from the writings of St. Francis de Sales The Thoughts for Every Day 
(B.O. and W.: 2s. 6d. and 5s.) which Mr. A. G. McDougall has arranged, 
for the Saint excelled in coining from his own experience spiritual 
aphorisms full of unction and insight. 

The many excellent modern editions of the visions of Blessed Juliana, 
the mystic of Norwich, do not make the inclusion in the Orchard Series 
of The Revelations of Divine Love (B.O. and W.: 5s.) in any way 
superfluous, for Dom Roger Hudleston, the general editor, has combined 
with an excellent text just that information, bibliographical, historical, 
ascetical and doctrinal, which the devout reader needs. The book is 
excellently printed and should become a favourite. 

In the ‘‘ Extra (Orchard) Series” is printed Eden’s Fourfold River 
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(2s. 6d. and §s.), edited by a Monk of Parkminster. It is an early 
thirteenth century work on the contemplative life wherein counsel and 
instruction are conveyed in somewhat fanciful fashion with reference to 
current modes of life in the cloister. 

Pére Plus has won a reputation for helpfulness through his little 
spiritual treatises, several of which have been translated into English. 
The latest is called Facing Life (B.O. and W.: 2s. 6d.) and is addressed 
chiefly to young men, who in a series of short but pithy considerations 
are exhorted to a right understanding of the purpose of existence and 
the proper means of fulfilling it. 

Anything fresh in the way of provision for meditation will be welcome 
to a great many people, and so the “ Points” for Mental Prayer (B.O. 
and W.: ts. 6d.), by Father Charles Blount, S.J., are sure of a wide 
acceptance. They are intended to “ develop” in a series of meditations 
the nine subjects treated, and those subjects are apparently chosen at 
random. It is a lesson in itself to see how much can be made even of 
a phrase or a word by a mind skilled in spiritual insight. 

The series of contemplations of the Passion which the Rev. Placid 
Wareing, C.P., has drawn up under the title of The Highway of the 
Cross (Gill and Son: 2s. 6d. n.) are literally contemplations, i.e., a suc- 
cession of scenes objectively describing what occurred during that tragic 
period, and depending for their effect on the dispositions of the onlooker. 
No Christian can view them unmoved and uninspired. 

More in the traditional style, but admirably developed for meditation 
and reflection are those Passion scenes which, translated from a work of 
the Rev. A. Huonder, S.J., Mr. Arthur Preuss issues with the title At the 
Feet of the Divine Master (Herder: 8s.). In one hundred and twenty-five 
short analyses the whole mystery of the Cross is revealed for our 
admiration. 

An extensive and well-ordered index makes Sermons for Sundays 
(Herder: “9s.), by Owen A. Hill, S.J., more than a mere collection of 
devout discourses, for by its means one can pursue the development of 
some dogmatic and moral theme and find it aptly illustrated. And of 
course the book can be used in the ordinary way as a valuable contri- 
bution to homiletics. 

The vast importance of careful instruction, suited to the particular age 
of the growing soul, on the nature of moral transgressions is emphasized 
in a story called Vers la Grace: souffrances d’Ame (Beauchesne: 12.00 fr.), 
by M. J. Gap, which gives the spiritual history of an imperfectly in- 
structed boy whose good will was perverted into scrupulosity by the 
carelessness and want of understanding of his instructors. 

The Catholic doctrine of Marriage—its sanctity, its unity, its indis- 
solubility, etc.—is set forth with admirable lucidity by the Abbé Louis 
Rouzic in a neat little red-bordered volume called Jésus Christ et le 
Marriage (Lethielleux: 5.00 fr.). 

How the Cross of Christ consoles and strengthens the devout Christian 
in life and in death is set forth in a series of considerations by two 
eighteenth century Jesuits, Péres Pierre Marie and Jean-Nicolas Grou, 
newly edited by Pére A. Cadrés with the title Jésus en Croix (Téqui: 
3.50 fr.). The editor supplements the volume by various exercises of 
piety. 
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HISTORICAL. 

A vast amount of research is contained in the volume to which the 
Rev. John Gleeson, of Lorrha, Tipperary, has given the name of Cashel 
of the Kings (Duffy and Co.: 10s. 6d. n.). The author has not confined 
his interest to the famous Rock nor to the monarchs associated with it, 
but has traced the ecclesiastical history of Munster as well. We have 
here, however, rather the material of history than history itself, for Father 
Gleeson has been content to collect from older historians and the ancient 
records all that bears on his subject. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
weave into a connected narrative such a multitude of isolated names and 
incidents: still it is a great thing to have in chronological order the 
stories of the Munster Kings and Prelates. A variety of handsome 
illustrations adds to the value of the book. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


The thrilling story of the Uganda Martyrs and the growth of the 
Church in that Province is told again by Madame Forbes in her Life 
of Father Simeon Lourdel which she calls Planting the Faith in Darkest 
Africa (Sands: 3s. 6d. n.). It was Father Lourdel who baptized and 
trained those heroic Christians and, though he himself was denied the 
palm of martyrdom, he gave his life for Christ just as completely as they 
did. We are nowhere told his age but as he was ordained in 1877 he 
was then presumably about 23 years old. Some statements in the book 
regarding the political action of France in Uganda are, we are told, 
part of the baseless charges made in 1890—91 by those who wished to 
injure the work of the White Fathers. 

The career of St. Aloysius, as we have frequently been reminded, 
lends itself easily to misrepresentation unless one has a firm grasp of 
eternal realities and also a knowledge of the unusual character of this 
particular Saint. Pére Fournier, S.J., in his copiously illustrated Vie de 
Saint Louis de Gonzague, racontée aux Jeunes (Lethielleux: 8.00 fr.), 
possesses both these qualifications and tells the story of Aloysius with 
understanding and sympathy. 


Non-CAaTHOLIC. 


In Episcopacy and Valid Orders in the Primitive Church; a State- 
ment of Evidence (Longmans: 2s. 6d.) Dr. Darwell Stone sets down the 
evidence for and against 1) apostolical succession, 2) episcopal succession, 
and 3) the: monarchical episcopate to be found in the documents of, 
roughly, the first three centuries. It is certainly convenient to have the 
relevant texts quoted at length and even if the evidence against is for 
the most part extremely weak it is all the more important to have it 
easily within reach. The discussion of the texts is carefully done. An 
index of the passages quoted, whether from the New Testament or from 
the later documents, makes it easy to find any quotation which it is 
desired to consult. 

FICTION. 

The experiences of a deaf-mute and how they were rendered tolerable 
by the kindness of friends are narrated with plenty of exciting incident 
in the form of a novel called Hors la Vie, by M. J. Mauclére (Bonne 
Presse: 3.00 fr.). The same publishers, at the same price, issue another 
story. Le Don redoutable, by M. Barrére-Affre, describing both the 
proper use and the misuse of literary gifts. Two smaller tales at the 
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price of 1.00 fr. each, Les Maitres d’or, by Th. Bernardie, and Ce Pauvre 
M. Doine, by H. Allorge, form agreeable reading. 

A story, marked by considerable power of psychological dissection, 
exercised on uncommon types of character, is that called The Feather 
(Hurst and Blackett: 7s. 6d. n.), by C. M. Matheson. But, although things 
Catholic are spoken of with respect and sympathy, although the heroine 
is a Catholic and the hero becomes one, their conduct shows a very 
imperfect appreciation of Catholic morality. For she is a murderess, yet 
has no qualms of conscience about what she has done, and he with the 
utmost deliberation plans and commits suicide as if it were perfectly 
justifiable. And their whole attitude towards each other betrays a like 
insensibility to moral values; which is a pity, for there is great ability 
shown in the story, and the writing is that of a literary artist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The perennial question of how to safeguard young and innocent minds 
against literary dangers has always interested Catholics who have a 
sounder psychology of temptation than have non-Catholics generally. 
The Church with her Index of Books Forbidden sets us the example. 
But, generally, unauthoritative efforts in this direction find it more 
advisable to issue ‘‘ White Lists." A notable specimen of this class is 
the Catalogue of Novels and Tales by Catholic Writers (Central Library 
Association, Dublin: Is.), edited by Father Stephen J. Brown, S.J., Hon. 
Librarian, and indeed Founder, of that excellent Dublin Institution, the 
Central Catholic Library. Father Brown, whose extensive knowledge of 
the subject is manifest from other writings of his, says he has excluded 
certain works by Catholic novelists which are, frankly, immoral, and of 
course he could do no otherwise. Happily such works are rare, although 
the lapsed Catholic is naturally a frequent offender. Of the rest, he 
declares that mention does not mean recommendation—an admission 
which somewhat lessens the value of his list for the reader. We have 
to assume that a Catholic writer will not, on the whole, go wrong in faith 
or morals. All the same, we should not for one like to guarantee the 
“ Catholicity” of any of Conrad’s novels. There are upwards of 2,300 
titles mentioned, a large proportion of which hail from the United States. 
Two names mentioned, J. S. Fletcher and Kenneth Ingram, are not those 
of Catholics. The Catalogue, which is mainly designed for the use of 
the Library, is strongly to be recommended to parents, school-teachers 
and all that have the care of youth. 

Three main divisions, @ach with three subdivisions, break up for 
pulpit utterance the various sacred topics dealt with in Father J. M. 
Hallam’s The Priest’s Promptuary (Sheed and Ward: 2s. 6d. n.) which 
outlines sermons for the Sundays and chief Festivals of the year. These 
short but suggestive points give plenty of scope for personal develop- 
ment and will prove for busy priests an effective stimulus in emergencies. 

The too general title, God in His World (Pustet: $1.50), of another 
travel book by Father Edward Garesché, S.J., may deter readers from 
what they may think an apologetic treatise. Those, however, who get 
the book will find detailed for them in a chatty, agreeable style many 
famous European scenes and events. As a companion of Father Garesché 
in one of his journeys—that to the Passion play in 1922—the present 
writer can vouch for the accuracy and the keen eye for the historic and 
dramatic displayed by this widely-travelled author. 
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